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It has been well said, that there are various 
orders of greatness; but unquestionably, the 
first is moral greatness—that sublime energy 
by which the soul smitten with the love for vir- 
tae—for high achievement—binds itself as with 
hooks of steel, for life and for death, to truth 
and to duty. A mao who works on, and hopes 
on, not turned aside either to the right or to 
the left by the glitter of show, or the pomp of 
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in a Democratic State and entirely under Demo- | Civil Rights. , that political element which the amendment | and do not e! 
eratic rule, causes, I think, that these extracts Dexae, Keurer Co., Miss, 
should‘be noticed at headquarters. 


, | January 23, 1872. 
There are several subscribers here for the | To the Editor of the New 


” 





have never been 
be I have! searched ancient 
8 of travels, and inquired 
who use the term freely, 
nformation have I gained 
all the inteliigent people of African 
n this land disdained the name as [ 


| , ect (wo, you are recreant gentie- 
| proposes to benefit, raise any point of objec-| men. You betray the trust which a majority 


| tion to the passage of a bill accompanied by | gives you. If, after the experience we have 
Natéimal Eve: | the amendment, is a question that remains un-| had in South Carolina, Mississippi, and other 
New Nationat Era, and I am trying to form | ‘The action of Congress, in regard to the adup- | answered. Certainly they are very ungrateful, | Southern States, we stop to practice false mag- 
a club for some new ones. 


tion of Senator Sumner’s Supplementary Civil which is said to be “the worst of crimes.” nanimity in the coming contest, we deserve to 
You may, if you doubt the genuineness of | Rights Bill, is watched with no offinary interest 


| Give us the passage of the bill, with the amend- | lose all we have gained. If we have such a 
those extracts, sign my name in full at the foot and anxiety by our people in this State, ns | ment, as proposed by Senator Sumner, the | convention as I propose, one in which work 
of them. | 


| it is held by us to be one of the most important | champion of liberty and equal rights. Then 


part of Africa they reside, rd 
able to ascertain. 

histories and volume 
of educated persons 
and no satisfactory j 
yet. If n 
descent j 
do, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


The New National Fina does not hold itself respensible 
for views expressed by eorrespondents. Well written aad 


1 


agesting Communiestions will be gladly reveived,j 


ror the New National Era.} 


John Jay. 


RY WM. E. MATTHEWS. 


An ancient historian tells us that the forests 
of the Pyrenean mountains being set on fire 
and the heat penetrating the soil, @ fine stream 
of silver gushed forth from the earth’s bosom, 
yovealing for the first time the hidden treasures 
of those mines afterwards 0 celebrated, and 
whieh have given so much of wealth to the 
people of the earth. So the fiery upheaval of 
the American Revolution, brought to the surface 
the mest extraordinary galaxy of minds that 
our land has ever witnessed. 

The 


whieh was 


country woe in the throes of a struggle 
to decide whether this Western 
world was to hecome the heritage ef monarchy, 
horn child of true Republicanism. 
ability and statesmanship of the 


or the first 


futelectnal 


parade, but one who without asking, “ what 
will the people say ?"’ dares to live ap to his 
ideal, and dares to be himeelf, scouts all mean- 
ness and defies all peril; hearing in his own 
eonscience, not the threatenings and thunders 
of the crowd, but rather the still small voice of 
truth and duty. This power John Jay pos- 
sessed to an eminent degree; this made him 
strong to withstand all the powers of the uni- 
verse, which would sever his sympathy and help 
from the eause of freedom, religion, and all true 
progress. On the whole; his life was a beauti- 
ful example of the christian, lawyer, and states- 
man, anda sbarp and emphatic refutation of 
that hollow and vulgar opinion, now so preva- 
lent, that a lawyer must of necessity be a knave. 
John Jay died calmly and peacefully at his 


‘home, in 1827, in the 82d year of his age; and 


with him, passe? from earth one of the purest 
and rarest spirits that our eountry has seen. 
Nor did his mame die “with -him; for the 





hicheat order were required, when uprese iv all 
men of great and comprehensive abil 
seem: d to have heen specially 


Providence for the 


CUoT 
ity , men who 
moulted and trained by 
great events he had in store. So it seems ever. 
that the 
elf. Moral enthusiasm and high intellectual 


gifs aradeve 


ereat Jaw of compensation fulfills it- 


toned in splendid and copious pro 
fusion, in alinost exact proportion to a nation’s 
sore trial and severe need. Orators, efateamen, 
ant political thinkers of the foremost rank 
of ere 


appeared one after another upon 


Menee, 
the stage of the great drama which was to be 
Patrick Henry, Williom Henry Lee, 
William Pinckney, and John Randolph, of 
led off the Southern wing of Free- 


enacted, 


Roanoke, 


voung hast: while in the North the pa- 


doim’'s 





triotie flaine was fed and fanned by the magic | 
nee of such peerles# spirits as James 
Samy] Adams, Tohi Adams, Josiah | 
ton. }John Jav Tl .e we 
toht who at Lea-ugton, cau od | 
“nd the 


ho set eflnet | 


iat . heard r-- 


sare tn 


ma 


-uld Shine” State, which ever since 


ridine the high sen of progress and | 
Pr Yond reund the world she bas 


? ! 
, » | 


er . ooping with the! 


ne, oh, no! but now witu ov o7r 
Freedon licht, and eaeh 
zs over Boethle 


e. the hone of the world. | 


’ 
] ' 
stai Ke Uh 


hem, she rides the gl 


shia... i vhich hr 

“Sailon! sail on! Thou. >ip of “tate, 

Sail on. oh! Union streeg and grent, 
Humanity with ai! its fears, 

With all its hope of future yess 

is hanging breathless on thy fute! 

In spite of rocks and tempest's roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore 

Sail on! nor fear to breast the sea ; 

Our hearts. our hopes, our prayers, our tears 
Our faith triumphant over our fears, s 

Are all with thee—are all with thee!”’ 

After this mention of the distinguished array 
of geniuses who took an important part in the 
events which necessitated our revolution, the | 
remaining portion of our column shall be de- 
voted tothe life and services of John Jay, states. 
man, frist, diplomat, and first Chief Jastice 
«f she United States. 

John Jay was born in New York, December 
wth, 1745. He graduated Columbia 
(N. Y.,) in 1764. ‘Two weeks after | 
his ¢raduation he commenced the study of law 
in the office of a well known lawyer of the 
time, Benjamin Kissam, Esq. Lindley Murray, 
ihe well-known gramiarian, was a fellow stu- 
dent with bim. Mr. Jay, was a painstakiog, 
conscientious student, and was not long in 
mastering the logic and intrieacies of the law, 
Four years later, he was admitted to the bar, and 
formed a partnership with Robert R. Livings- 
ton, afterwards chancellor of New York. A 
few years after, while in the full tide of prac- 
tice as a popular and successful advocate, the 
revolutionary movements in this country against 
the aggressions of the British erown brought 
him prominently into the field of polities ; and 
here it is that his extraordinary qualities of 
In lofty 
integrity and 
calm, sound judgment, no one of the great men 
Profound 
knowledge of the law, great sirength of char- 
acter, and a patriotism of the most exa'ted and 





from 


sb! 
4 mnicge, 








mond shown out most resplendently. 
disinterestedness, unyielding 


of the revolution approached him. 


ardent kind, qualified him for any position in 
the gift of the country, 

bor twenty seven years he was unremittingly 
engaged in the public service. “Indeed,” sags 
Hitdreth, ‘‘in point of revolutionary service, 
only Washington stood upon higher ground, | 
nor conld any one except the Vice President, | 
(John Adams,) pretend to stand upon the same | 


Few men have filled with such distin- 





level.” 


guished ability so many positions of honor and | 
. Fes . ’ . ° ! 
Governor of his native State, first Chief | 


lust ee af 


trust. 
the United States, Ambassador to } 
ngland, member of Congress, President of | 
the Senate, besides acting as commissioner to 
represent the government in scveral important 
ireaties, and all this without the slightest self 
obtrusions., lis whole lif: was a noble illus- 
of the gord o!d rule 


, that “the office 


tration now, alas! 


almost | 
| 


Gbsoiete 


should seek the man, 


ond not the man the office.’ The honors eo ne | 


mon tain were but 


ned ow i. 


jute | 


ferre "ay . spontaneous * 
. i 

aracle? Was un. | 
red au re 1, Nor did | 


Phe purity of i rly 


wlee 


. } 
SitinaeG day. “0 | 

7 enth of Maren Spee » ! d feneea of the } 
{ 9 held. bad nia ym accid ad 


t « reeord: but | 
‘. 


and wore 


ewes as much honored 
the end af hig Pubhe Cu 


} f “4 
peiloa i 3 bt? 


ot is tetiring to the waiss 
fe, he he Presi 
dent and comiirmed by the Se 


Chief Justi: 


States—whieh he polit 


was nomina’ 4 by ¢t 


ute, te hia fo 
favorite position >of the United 
eined, 
. glory 


come from office, but in sim 


ty, Patefier si 


Ile had served bis e& untry, net tur ft! 
and power which 
p'e obedience to his idea of the fealty a eitizen 
owes the State. 

In Lse0, in the full possession of hia facu’- 
ties, and at the aye of 56, Mr, Jay, determined 
to renounoe pudhic employment, and spend the 
remainder of his days in the retirement of his 
country seat—Bedford, fifty miles from New 
York—-and here the ripened and mellowed daye 
of his life were passed in devotion to study, 
mostly of a theological nature, and to works of 
praotical benevolence. Uis religion was fervent, 
cheerful, and unostentations. ‘Through life be 
continaed a member of the Bpiscopal church. 
Iie took an active interest in the religions 
movements of the day, and was president of 
several relivious societies, including the Amer 
ican Bible Society, of which he was one of the 
founders. 


in times less pregnant with yreat events. 


| To 


i newspaper of this city: 


'in every respect a success. 


| trying to make it a sucvess. 


| in the exhibition by their own people, and oon- 


| Tace. 


lof their new 


top, | 


‘righteous shall be blessed to the third and 
fuurth generstions.”” William Jay, bis son, 
was searecly less distinguished, though living 
He 
vas a jurist of high order, and a philanthropist 
of the best and broadest type, a Sabbath school 
worker, a temperance reformer, an abolitionist ; 
and, like his father, Preeident of the American 
Bible Society. While the son of William, 
John Jay, isthe distinguished gentleman who so 
ably reprezents this Government at the court 
of Vienna. 

In the great Cathedral of St. Paul’s, in Lon- 
don, may be seen a tablet in honor of Christo- 
pher Wren, the architect ard builder of that 
magnifieent structure, upon which is the in- 
soription in Latin: “ Reader, dost then seek his 
monument? Look around you.” And so, would 
ye bebo)? the monument to the memory of 

sho.” _, and the early fathers, ‘‘ look around 
you’’- o the glory and extent of the Republic, 

. to its upward and onward march in all that 
is lovely and of good report! 

TlowarD University, Jan. 30th, 1872. 
a 


Wetter from Indiana. 
e 


“sntson, IND., Jan. Ist, 1872. 

Mditor of the New National Era: 
Thinking | at probab'y a let‘er from this 
town vould be very acce, abi», 1 send the fol- 
wing frow the Madison Courcera Republican 


‘“The colored school exhibition last night was 
The hall was more 
than two-thirds full, notwithstanding the severe 
cold. Had it been a favorable evening, it no 
doubt would have been crowded. And the 
performance was well worthy all the enconrage- 
ment that could have been given. We do not 
hesitate to say it was the most entertaining 
school exhibition ever given in this city, and 
was a credit to teachers, schelars, and the col. 
ored people, for they all took an interest in 
Prompted by a 
worthy ambition, the parents made every effort 
to have the children tastefully and beautifully 
dressed. And some of the former folks must 
have even gone beyond their means. ‘The per- 


eember 20th, 1871. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Wirtuiam T. Payton. 


Letter from Texas. 


To the Editor of the New National Era: 
I have sufficiently set forth in former com: | 
munications the pressing demand for teachers | 
for colored children in Texas. The whites here 
take no interest in the elevation of the eolored | 
people. In fact, it is the programme of the 
“chivalry” to apply an educational test to, 
voters, as soon as power falls again into their | 
handa, and it is their desire, therefore, to keep | 
them in ignorance. 
1 have also urged, through your columns, the | 
propriety of colored immigrants coming South, 
instead of going West. It was through the in- 
strumentality of the colored people that loyal 
State governments were reestablished in the 
rebel States, and they are the pillars upon 
which those governments now rest. In some 
of these States these governments are upon a 
pivot, and if the fractional colored population 
of the North and West would come to such 
States, Ku-Kluxers will disappear. The col- 
ored people can have no State or national im- 
portance in any of the Northern or Western 
States. ‘They will never be able to secure 
ben¢fisent legislation in their own behalf there, 
and the natural, congenial, and independent 
home for the race is in the Southern States. 
And when they are atrong, they will more or 
less influence legislation, enjoy educational im- 
munities, social and religivus privileges, and 
acquire property. 
In addition to what IL have heretofore sng- 
gested upon these two topics, I assert that it is 
all important that we should have lawyers and 
doctors who can and will sympathize with sol- 
ored clienta and patients. The lawyers and 
doctors of the South all belong to that class 
who neither want the colored people to be edu- 
eated or hold property, since it is not only 
intended to make a literary qualification for 
voters, but also a property qualification, and 
by ke ping the colored people both ignorant 
and poor, they will again be, if not physically, 
at least politically, their slaves. The. great 
schools of the North are eonstantly turning out 
professional men of color, who could find fields 
of usefulness as well as of profit all over the 
South. But above all things, each Southern 
State needs now at least one hundred clergy 
men, who will make homes among the colored 
people, and preach, and visit, and mingle with 
them with a fellow-feeling. The confederate 
preacher is cold, and stiff, and dictatorial, and 
has the air and manner of the Pharisee, who 
said: ‘I thank God I am not as other men,” 
even as these ‘‘poor niggers.”’ The moral 
training of any people must keep pace with the 
intellectual progress and acquisition of proper- 
ty and power, or else there will be a general 





formance was too long to specify each particu 
lar part and person, and we could not say more 
of any one than another, for each and every | 
one was exceilent—not one fa‘lure. Each piece 

was a good selection and weil spoken, and one 

thing worth mentioning is, that even the 

smallest children in the 1ofant class spoke loud 

enough to be distinctly heard in every part of 

the hall. 

‘The music by Mad. Smith was very fine 
Our Madison audiences seldom have the priv- 
ilege of listening to so fine an artist. Mad. 
Smith is from Louisville, and is the daughter 
of Mr. Cunningham, the celebrated colored 
music teacher of that city. Her voeal strain 
“La Primavera,” is seldom equalled by the 
best opera singers. 

‘At theclose of the performance our tonsorial 
artist, amateur sctor, and vocalist, Mr. Sam’! 
Jones, assisted by Miss Mary Carter and Mr. 
James Burke, sang “ Don’t leave us Tommy,” 
and played it out in his happiest manner, and 
also by request gave the audience ‘‘ Shabby 
Genteel.” Mr. Wm. T. Peyton then gave the 
scholar, who had the highest standing in each 
of his respective classes, a beautiful picture, 
neatly framed, as a reward of merit. This gen- 
tleman is certainly entitled toa great deal of 
credit for the manner whioh he has taken hold 
of and worked with the school under his charge. 
Iie bas a fine education and is capable of 
teaching all the branches taught in our schools, 
together with German, and is the very person 
needed here. He can command mach higher 
wages at other points, but generously rewains 
beeause the colored folks feel that he is a ne. 
cessity. He is with the children | may say, 
night and day, aiding and encouraging them. 
With them at church and in the Sunday-school, 
lending them an example of an earnest morai 
life. Twice his present salary would be small 
for the werk be does and the benefit the public 
receives.’’ 

I send you that verbatim from the paper. 

I will give you only a sketch of what was in 
the Democratic paper, to-wit : 

“The dark cloud with a silver lining.”’ 


‘*A very notable event in the history of edaca- 
tion and advancement took place at Odd Fellows’ 
Ilall last night. It was the tirst exhibition of 
the scholars of a colored free school ever held 
in this city. Much anxiety was manifested 


siderable curiosity by those of a different 
Candor compels us to say that this ex 
hibit’ on equalled any primary school exhibition 
w vere uded. ‘The children were cleauly 
—_ dressed, and behaved exceedingly 
well. 
“Anexhit tion of this kiad furnishes much 
food Sor reflection. Here are the children of a 
race of peaple who ® tew years ago were slaves, 
se of the ch ‘tren them ive- had probably 
been in bongs, , striding ray.dly and credita- 
bly on **> right road—that of education—to a 
full knuwled: - -f the duties. d responsibilities 
2 Uuucr tuo.aw., When 
a experiment of universal sulfrage was 
introduce. k owine tall well the alarming 
umount of igne.ance alre>> ¥ wiclding this tre- 
|" edo: power, which is at ovee our danger 
a 1 our safety, and . sowing the manner and 
feo whatends it. asiong brought about, we, 
with Many others of as good and patriotic men 
| a8 the nation knows, doubted the propriety of 
it and feared the result. We are glad after a 
full trial of this hazardous experiment to say, 
as we do cheerfully and frankly, that our fears 
have not been realized, and if this race goes on 
as it has begun and is now doing, the brightest 
expectations of its friends will be realized. 
“We have nothing t» regrot in our course, 
for we believed we were right, but time and a 
test of the experiment proves our stand-point to 
have been the wrong one, and our views to have 
been erroneous or exaggerated. Freedom and 
suffrage—the first always meeting our appro. 
val, the latter not—are now recognized facts, 
and our tongue or our pen will be the last to 
attack either, so long as these people realize, 
as they sean to now, the importance of their 


demoralization. The colored people have been 
wholly destitute of such means singe the war, 
and they were nothing to brag of before, but 
were better than now. Carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, wheelrights, and blacksmiths are in 
great demand all over the South. I am more 
interested in Texas, but the same facts apply 
to the entire South. 

Wm. V. Tensraur. 
siensiiiaieadeacies 
The Assallants of the Civil Rights 
Bill. 


Wasutnaton, D. C., Jannary 23, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
Itis nothing strange that the Senator froin | 
Georgia should oppose this bill. One might as 
well expect holy water from the banks of Lethe 
as a good word fur the negro from Georgia. 
How hus this State, which is shortly to be am- 
nestied, conducted itself towards the negro, and 
towards government. It has oppressed the | 
negro ; it has defied the laws of the govern- 
ment. Does Mr. Hill mean us to swallow the 
assertion that but one of two hundred negroes 
is able to pay his bill in a first-class hotel or; 
elsewhere ? Cannot Justice Semmes and Mr. | 
Belcher do this? Here are two. What a poor 
argument! It is net dignified by logic, truth, | 
or justice. The intelligent portion of the 
Senate has always treated such arguments un- 
heeded as the wind which moves around them, | 
and we are therefore prompted to say no more | 
of this. 
Mr. Trambull’s unconstitutional points we | 
shall not anticipate, save remarking that we 
expect they will meet the fate of the unconsti- 
tntional points, which the Democratic party 
raised against the 15th amendment, against the | 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus iv South Car- 
olina, and everything else which does not empty 
into their laps power to destroy the Union and 
annihilate the negro. 

Mr. Morton, we know, is a man of sterling 
worth, a lover of justice to all men, and the! 
indefatigable supporter of the Government ; | 
yet we think his amendment to the Civil Rights | 
Bill is unnecessary. If churches and cemeie. | 
teries are to be excluded from the amendment, 
only partial justice will be done the cause. 
Partial justice is injustice, as partial right is 
wrong. They are absolute terms. Churches 
and cemeteries when incorporated by law, should 
be governed by law, and in such instances 
the whim and ecaprice of a people eannot, 
be entertained. It is a baneful thing to create 
invidious distinctions in any government; but 
nore especially in a free Republic. 
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The near 


chureh, Las nothing more to do with his eon- 
science, than the sitting in tho same seat ina 
theatre, forms like opinions of the drama, or 
its actors, or sitting at the same table in u 
hotel, adds to the judgement of the taste. 
Matters in foro conscrentiae are not the business 
-of the law. ‘The negro sits in the Senate, in 
the ITouse of Representatives, in the Judicial 
chair, in the jury box, side by side the white 
man, vying with their associates. What shall 
the basis of any argument be which justifies a 
distinetion or difference made between him and 
his white brother in churches or cemeteries ? 
Yo make a distinction in this latter place is the 
highest type of barbarism. Distinction in 





position. 

“The teacher of this school, Mr. Wm. T. 
Peyton, an intelligent colored man, has evi- 
dently taken great pains with his school, and 
deserves great praise, especially for the man- 
ner in which he arran his programme, 
making his pieses short, witty, and instractive.” 

What is sent from each paper is taken word 
for word from the paper. This being a town 











graveyards, justified by eonsvience, which qun 
as easily make a fiend of aman asa God. It 
is to be feared that ere the amendments to the 
Civil Rights Bill are through, it will be so dis- 
torted that we shall scarcely be able to identify 
it. It may die, but it will go hand-in-hand 
with its companion be assured. Let the friends 
of each beware. Fiut justitia ruat coslum 
D. A. 8) 














ness with which one man sits to avother in a | 


The exhibition was held on the night of De- | measures that has presented itself to the minds 


will we realize the meaning conveyed in the 


| 


shall be done, few speeches made, and no pro- 
| ceeding published, we can make such an im- 


‘of the American people in advocacy of the | saying of David, the Psalmist, ‘‘ Mercy and | pression as will make those who now sneer at 


‘great principles of equal rights and equal 
| privileges for all. Whether the friends of the 
| bill will be fortunate enough to secure its pas- 
| sage, future events will determine. We had 


Cresswett, Texas, January 15, 1372. | full hopes of assurance for its speedy passage 


until recent developments in the action of cer- 


tain Southern Republicans portrayed otherwise. 


Since the introduction of the bill into the 
Senate, there has been many discussions as to 
the expediency of its passage both pro and con. 
The main feature of objection to its present 
passage by Southern Republican Senators ap- 
pears to be on account of its being offered in 
the form of an amendinent to the bill providing 
for general amnesty, is shown from the remarks 
of Senator Alcorn of this State, while the 


; amendment and the original bill were under 


discussion. I will quote a fo ets from 
his speech on that occasion to expose the im- 
becility of his principles und to prove by facts 
indisputable, notwithstanding his assertions to 
the contrary, that the colored people of this 
State are just as much deprived of the privi- 
leges specified in the amendment as anywhere 
else. ‘The first part of his speech that I shall 
notice is where be says, ‘‘We have just such 
a law as the colored people of the State are 
content to have.” It is true that we have very 
good laws in this State. But I would take 
occasion to remind the honorable gontleman— 
if he has forgotten it—of the many instances 
that were brought to his notice during the time 
that he occupied the Gubernatorial seat in this 
State, where colored men were forced to bear 
the grievances specified in the amendment, and 
yet powerless to redress them—one instance, 
in particular, where Hon. R. Gleed, State Sen- 
ator from Lowndes county, met at the depot of 
Columbus by an armed mob for the purpose 
of preventing him from enjoying the privilege 
he had paid for—that of riding in a first-class 
cur, and which, no doubt, would have resulted 
in personal injury to himself if it had not 
been for the timely interference of one of the 
directors of the road. Another one, that oc- 
curred at @ theatre in the city of Jackson, 
about a year ago, where a colored man had 
gained access to that portion of the building 
where the popular audience was seated, and, 
upon it being discovered that a colored man 
was occupying a seat upon a level with the 
whites, his expulsion was immediately de- 
manded, and the then mayor of the city 
was the first one to rise to carry out the 
proposition, which nearly resulted in a 
riot; and I hope the honorable gentleman 
will also remember the fact that the 
colored members of the Legislature and 
the citizens of Jackson went to him with a 
petition next day, requesting the removal of 
said Mayor and how he refused to recognize 
t or accede to their wishes. Ile further says, 
‘*Give us the removal of our disabilities (which 
is certainly a matter of new information to me, 
as I have always been laboring under the im- 
pression that the honorable gentleman had had 
his disabilities removed long since) and I will 
go with him who goes farthest, to demand of 
the Southern people obedience to the law. 
Down, then, with the Ku-Klnx, and I will go 
with you in all that is neceseary to enforce 
that demand.’’ Certainly the gentieman does 
not mean to convey the idea that he has been 
conniving at the wholesale slaughter of inno- 
cent loyal colored men in the South for the last 
five years, and that this system of brutality and 
disobedience to the laws of the land will con- 
tinue to meet his approval, until general am- 
nesty is extended to those who have caused the 
land to be drenched with the blood of the brave 
and the true; to those who have caused a ve- 
cant place arcund the hearthstone of many a 
home; to those who have deprived thousands 
of now dependent wives and children of that 
strong arm of support which a husband and 
father can only give; to those who have been 
guilty of crimes in the last half cecade that 
would cause @ cannibal to blush and put a 
heathen to shame ; to those who have erected 
a saturnalia of bloodshed that the demons 


| themselves in hell would delight to revel in ; to 
| those who have forfeited their rights, yea their 


lives, by the great crime of treasun. I hope 
that it will not be inferrod from this that I am 
opposed to the question of amnesty. Put 
while I am in favor of any measure that will 


| pluce‘all classes of citizens upon an equal foot- 
| ing before the law, I do regard the removal of 


the disabilities of such men as Pavis and 
Toombs inexpedient and calculated to jeopar- 
dize the political interest of the country in the 
future. 

The gentleman, in his address, also took 
occasion to say, *‘ that, in my State, all men 
stand on a footing of equality before the law 
mall the public departments of Mississippi, 
in the Executive mansion, in all the assem. 
blages of public men; I have not seen in two 
years time the colored man excluded from any 
place. He goes upon the cars, he goes to the 
festive board, if you please, upon public occa- 
sions ; he goes as a man equal before the law.”’ 
This may all appear perfectly authentic in the 
estitnation of those who are no better informed. 
But, as I previously stated, there has been too 
many instances where colored men have been 
forced to bear grievances which Senator Sum- 
ner’s amendment proposes to furnish the means 
of redress. We know how colored men are 
treeted at public places in this State, and how 
far their privilege extends On public convey- 
ances. For instance, if we g° to get on the 
train, it's “This is the car for niggore.” If 
we go to procure a meal at a hotel, it’s “Show 
this man to the kitchen ;” and, if we take pas- 
sage on a steamboat, it’s ‘Show this boy a 
room up in Texas, provide bim with a seat at 
the servant's tabie, and sce that in going round, 
he does’nt make himself obnOXions to the white 
folks,” notwithstanding we pay just the same 
rates of fare that any other class of citizens do. 
| {tis folly for Republicans to base their objec- 
tions to present action On the amendment 
on the ground that it will have a tendency to 
defeat the original bill providing for a general 
amnesty. What if it does? If the bill can’t 
pass in its present shape with the amendment, 
don’t let it pass at all. There is certainly a 
sufficient majority of Republican Representa- 
tives in Congress to secure the passage of the 
bill as it now stands. But, if they cannot 
afford to discharge a simple act of duty towards 
a long oppressed people, then I say they 
ought’nt to have the magnanimity to bestow 
additional favors upon rebels. How it is that 
Republicans who have received the positions of 
honor which they now occupy at the hands of 








| truth have met to 


| gether, justice aud peace have | our rights and smile at the insults heaped 


| kissed each other.” 
SUBSCRIBER. 
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| Letter from Philadelphia. 


PaILaDELPuta, January 27, 1872, 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
Our public meeting advocating Senator Sum- 
ner’s bill, was a grand success. ‘The hall was 
literally packed. Muny were unable to gain 
admittance as early as eight o’clock in the 
evening. Our only mistake was in not procur 
ing the largest hall in the city. The speeches 
were enthusiastic and able. Those who came 
to croak “remained to pray,’ unless they 
couldn't get inside, in which case their dismal 
tones were lost amidst the general enthusiasm. 
The report.of the meeting I have sent you, but 
suppose that Senator Sumner’s speech has 
crowded it out. It was a grand effort, com- 
plete, chaste, logical, worthy of his best efforts. 
It does not seem possible after reading the 
speech that this could be the man, whom I saw 
pale and yet suffering from the terrible ordeal 
he had gone through, after the cowardly as- 
sault, leaning back in his carriage, while all 
Boston crowded to do him honor. This was 
‘*the young man eloquent,’’ who could never 
again lift his voice in the Senate. Ile had 
uttered his last clarion note against slavery. 
His brain could never again bear the strain of 
hard intellectual toil. ‘The speech on the bar- 
barism of slavery dissipated such idle reason- 
ing. [lis voice and pen, and active labors dis 
pelled the illusion, while the rebellion lasted, 
and the speech on the Alabama question proved 
that, fanatics’ and one-idea men could some. 
times reason on such intricate subjects as in- 
ternational law, national obligations, and gov- 
ernmental responsibility. A Senate reversed 
its decision at the bidding of its intellectual 
master, and England surprised and indignant, 
denied almost universally, what six months 
ago with her Alabama Commission she gladly 
conceded. Young Dilke, who is now one of the 
central figures in England, then young in par- 
liament, was almost the only statesman who 
said that Sumner was right. So do fanatics 
like Garrison, Phillips, and Sumner err! For 
the latter, one would wish to weave a suitable 
garland. It cannot be done. ‘he nearest ap. 
proach to it would be the eloquent eulogium of 
Burke upon Fox—‘ I should leave him to his 
own noble sentiments, if the unworthy and 
illiberal language with which he has been 
treated, beyond all example of parliamentary 
liberty, did not make a few words necessary, 
not so much in justice to him as to my own 
feelings. I must say, then, that it will be a 
distinction honorable to the age, that the res- 
cue of the greatest number of the human race, 
that ever were so grievously oppressed, from 
the greatest tyranny that was ever experienced, 
has fullen to the lot of abilities and dispositions 
equal to the task ; that it has fallen to one who 
has the enlargement to comprehend, the spirit 
to undertake, and the eloquence to support so 
great a measure of hazardous benevolence.” * 
* * * “ But he has put to hazard his 
ease, his security, his interest, his power,” * 
*  * ‘for the benefit of a people 
whom he has never secn. This is the road that 
all heroes have trod before him. He is*tra- 
duced and abused for his supposed motives. 
He will remember that obloquy is a necessary 
impediment in the composition of all true 
glory.” ° ° * ° “He is 
doing indeed a great good, such as rarely 
falls to the lot, and almost as easily coincides 
with the desires of any man. Let him use hie 
time. Let him give reins to this benevolence. 
He is now on a great eminence, where the eyes 
of mankind are turned to him. He may live 
long, he may do much. But here is the sum- 
mit. Hie never can exceed what he does this 
day.’ But the whole peroration of this admi- 
rable speech seems as if it were written espe- 
cially for our honored champion. 
Our city is stirred to the core by the ap 
proaching election of a State Senator in the 
Fourth District. The election is particularly 
important because there is a tie at present in 
the Senate. The regular nomince, Col. Gray, 
is a genial and able man, but unfortunately iv 








the much abused building commission, and 
received bis nomination in an unusually squally 
convention, even for Philadelphia. He be- 
longs to the Cameron, Stwkely, ef al. wing, and 
will undoubtedly have the party support of the 
State and city influence. Col. McClure, his 
opponent, ia the sworn foe, I understand, of 
Senator Cameron; is opposed to Gen. Grant’s 
re-election, although he is naturally enough 
quiet on that subject now; an able speaker, 
an indefatigable worker, aud has the Pensnsyl- 
vania railroad 
reform movement at his back. In addition, he 
will poll a large Democratic vote since the 
Democrats have made no nomination. If 
elected, (and the chances are certainly much 
in his favor at present,) it will be cited as a 
Democratic victory, a rebuke to the President, 
and will doubtless split the Pennsylvenia dele- 
gation to the National Convention. Attempts 
to repeat, fraud, renegade, Democrat ring 
politician are some of the many charges ban- 
died on both sides, The contest brought 
Cameron from Washington, so there is some- 
thing to be did.” 

The National Convention calls to mind a 
suggestion which I wish to make. It arises 
from seeing ® paragraph, which says, should 
Congress fail to pass the Supplementary Civil 
Rights Bill, the Southern Convention, which 
met last October proposes to meet again and 
nominate the Hon. Charles Sumner for the 
Presidency. There could be no fitter choice 
certainly, but George Wilkes has already 
nominated him, and men are seriously think- 
ing about him. Why be hasty? Why call a 
convention of Southern men? Are we not all 
interested in this coming election? Why not 
make our power felt for the first time in the 
convention to meet in this city? We might 





meet in a mass convention of the States, say 
sometime in April in your city, and mature 
our plans for sending a8 many colored dele- 
gates to the National Convention as we can 
possibly muster. In that Convention we can 
be a power. We may then teach Senator Car- 
penter that we can sing with the ballot before 
the 29th of May. Senator Hamlin may hear 
there Old Hundred as black men can sing it, 
It is said that you are agitated over the ques- 
tion of whether you shall have a colored dele- 
gate to the Convention. Are you discussing 





such a matter? One! If you can elect one, 


upon ua, be glad to covet our influence. We 
shall bave an opportunity of exercising some 
magn animity among ourselves by being willing 
to allow each to differ on minor issues, pro- 
vided we are true on national ones. We have 
had enough Alcorns, Robertson's, and Sawyers 
to represent us. Let us prefer some colored 
man, even if we are personally opposed to 
him, to these fellows who are weak just when 
they should be strong. 

The news of the outrage committed upon 
your senior editor at St. Louis has just come 
to hand. I am glad it has happened. To 
attack so eminent a target isto heighten the 
offence. It but strengthens Senator Summer's 
argument. Our Press has an editorial on it, 
which in tone ia correct, and shows 
over a year ago, although it says Mr. Douglass 
is a philosopher and can wait for justice, and 
that the world moves. I am not so sure of 
that. Idon't think any of us can wart much 
longer for our rights to come to us; we must 
press forward and seize them. In accordance 
with this view I have written an article for the 
Press, with perhaps but a small prospect of 
secing it in print. 

We are looking forward to the debate on 
Monday next, and still more anxiously to the 
vote on Tuesday. If amnesty is killed we can 
thank Sumner for it. If the supplementary 
bill does not pass we can blame Republican 
Senators for it. If we fail todo our duty to 
our race within the next three months, let us 
forever after hold our peace and blame only 
ourselves. R. T. G. 

sicheliaiiniainin 


Depugh vs., Protection. 


Cixcinnati, January 14, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

The allusion of your Cincinnati correspond- 
ent to the discussion ef Free Trade vs. Pro- 
tection was not intended to provoke debate, but 
merely as a protest against the assumption that 
all colored men are protectionists ! 

We, of the West and South, who have given 
some attention to the arguments of both sides, 
and more particularly to the influence of the 
protective policy upon the colored working. 
man, bave, as yet, been unable to discover a 
single good result. A mere statement of the 
free trade proposition is its own vindication. 

Who shall deny to a man the right to carry 
the results of his labor to the market where he 
shall receive the highest price for them ? 

Who shall deny to him when he holds in his 
hand that price, the right to expend it in that 
market where he shall obtain the most of food, 
clothing, shelter, or other necessaries for it. 
Yet this is just what a tariff adjusted for pro 
tection does. It undertakes to fix a market in 
which consumer and producer shall meet, taking 
away from the liberty of each under pretense 
of fostering home industry. 

Take the colored workingmen as ao class, 
North, South, East, and West, and what are 
their occupations? They are employed either 
as menials or common laborers. Now what are 
their interests as producers and purchasers, 
and what is the effect of high protection on 
them ? ; 

As menials they prodace nothing, and are in 
the market as buyers of every article of neces- 
sity. 

Protection limits the competition of the man- 
ufacturers, and renders to the country or lo- 
cality, while it leaves the menials open to the 
competition of the world of menials. 

An example is found in the “Chinese Prob- 
lem.”’ 

The consequence is the menial classes are 
compelled to take such rates of pay as the 
world fixes, while they are forced to buy neces 
saries at such prices as local combinations sup- 
ported by high protection chooses to demand. 

The injustice of such conditions is manifest, 
and any legislation tending to keep them in ex- 
istence is wrong and will not stand. 

The colored workingman rises to the plane 
of a producer as a farmer in the North ora 
cotton-grower in the South. For the imple- 
ments he uses he must pay an excess over the 
cost of production as a bounty to the eastern 
manufacturer, Ilis liberty as a purchaser is 
insomuch invaded, 

As a seller of the results of his labor, his 
liberty is in like manner invaded. Ie must 
either sell at such reduced rate as the tariff on 
the foreign article he stands in need of enables 
the Eastern buyer to impose, or he can export 
and pay on his import. In either the result is 
the same, with the addition of more risk in 
taking the latter course such as storms, delays, 





influence and the citizen's | 


ete. G. H. J. 
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Letter from Connecticat, 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 22, 1872. 

To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Sir: I have no desire to intrude upon your 
epace, but I hope you will find my communi- 
cation worthy a place in your columns. Per- 
haps some of your able correspondents can assist 
me in this the question of the day—the negro. 
Ilow long is this word to be tolerated by the 
people of African descent ? ‘To me it was dis- 
tasteful even in early childhood, now it has 
become extremely obnoxious to me ; yet I never 
take up the morning journal, or in fact any 
paper, without my eyes resting upon that word. 
In reading interesting volumes 1 frequently 
come across it, and have often heard it from 
the lips of pulpit orators in the sacred desk 
greatly to my annoyance. The word negro 
derived its origin from the Latin word niger, 
signifying black ; yet it was never extensively 
used by the ancients. Nothing of the kind is 
found in the Bible; nations are there called 
by their right names. Webster defines the 
word negro as “tan African by birth, or a de- 
scendant of one.’’ We all know that Ham and 
his posterity settled Africa, yet eminent histo- 
rians tell us that the descendants of Ham were 
not all negroes—simply, I suppose, because 
many of them rose to eminence and distinction. 
The Egyptians and Ethiopians were proad and 
prosperous nations, and it would shock the 
fastidious of to-day to have it said that the 
grand and stupendous pyramids were designed 
and built by negroes, or that the great art of 
embalming belonged to them. But nothing is 
too low and degrading to accuse them of, whe- 
ther they are descendants of the Moor, the 
Egyptian, or the Ethiopian. The world moves 
and time progresses, yet this continued discus- 
sion about the negro and the negro race is on 








the increase. What their origin is, or what 


they would rise up!and with pen and 
tongue protest against it, until it was 
proved to them that they belonged to th 
if such a race exists, 


clearly 
at race, 
' ‘In my opinion it is 
nothing but a word of reproach and insult. 

G. G. P. 
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Equality of Rights. 


To the Editor of the New National Era: 
While many of our Republican legislators 
are favorable to the amnesty bill now before 
Congress, few, as yet, have expressed them- 
selves as favoring Sumner's Supplementary 
Civil Rights Bill. That our Republican friends 
in Congress refrain from giving a favorable ex. 
pression at this time, seems rather significant. 
If with a Republican President, a Republi- 
can Cabinet, and both branches of Congress 
Republican we fail to enjoy our civil rights, 
why not have a change in the Administration ¢ 
-L-am favorable to the renomination and re- 
election of President Grant so long as I have 
reason to believe him true to those who stood 
by and defended the flag when the “ Ship of 
State’? had sprang a leak, and disaster and 
ruin were staring us in the face. Prosident 
Grant can do nothing that will endear him 
more to those who love justice and civil 
equality to all men, than to recommend the 
passage of Senator Sumner's Civil Rights Bill. 
Amnesty to the rebels without civil rights to 
the loyal blacks, is an insult to all lovers of 
justice and humanity. It gives a premium to 
rebellion and treason over those who have ever 
been true to their country. In forgiving our 
enemies, let us first be true to ourselves, and 
then if we have anything to spare, their for- 
giveness can be considered with much more 
propriety. As it is, we, the colored people, 
are living in a state of proscription that shows 
itself in every pathway of our lives. We ask 
our Republican friends how long we are to be 
left thus degraded in the hands of our enemies ? 
When are we to be relieved of this unjust bur- 
den? When our enemies were in power we 
were obliged to submit, is it justice that we 
sbould be asked to do so longer? LKvery 
day our civil rights are withheld makes us 
more and more despondent. If our Repub- 
lican friends in Congress will do their duty 
when the Civil Rights Bill is put to a vote, we 
fear not the result. F. 
—— 


Disarmament. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant con- 
tains the following extracts from the speech of 
the Hon. Francis Gillette at a meeting in 
Middletown in celebration of the Washiagton 
Treaty. 


‘It is not too much to anticipate that this 
sublime and beautiful exdmple (the Washing- 
ton Treaty) of the triumph of Christian diplo- 
macy over the sword, of reason over force, of 
humanity over brutality, will lead not only to 
the pacification of nations, but legitimately and 

necessarily to their disarmament, It bids them 

disarm! disarm! It demands the abolition of 
forts, arsenals, and armaments—those inky and 
awful blots on Christian civilization, It world 
dismantle West Point—which has cost the na- 
tion ten millions ef dollars—that rocky aerie 
where our American eagle hatches her unclean 

broods of war valtures to pluoge their traitor- 

ous beaks into the vitals of liberty—as in our 

late civil war—and sweep Springfield IIill and 

Colt’s Meadow as clean from guns and pistols 

as when they emerged from primeval ocean. 

It protests agaiust the old heathenish maxim 

which annually costs this nation eighty mil- 

lions of dollars, and the nations of Europe one 

thousand millions—namely, in time of peace 

prepare for war, and would thus Christianize 
the maxim—In time of peace prepare for 

peace. 

‘*T am not unmindful of the saying of Wash- 
ington that ‘the way to maintain peace is to 

be prepared for war.’ This is one of the few 
errors of this great and illustrious man, whose 

memory we all do so venerate. It was the 
error of the age in which he lived, and, alas! 

it is the error of the age in which we live, drawn 

originally from the wild boar of the woods, 
which, when asked by one who found him 
whetting his tusks against an oak or a rock, 
why he did it, replied, as the fable runs, that 
he did it in time of peace to be prepared for 
war—truly an appropriate authorship of such 
amaxim. It is certainly worthy of its porcine 
origin. But, what is more absurd and pre- 
posterous than the notion that the way 
to keep the peace is always to be ready for a 
a fight! To go armed to prevent the use of 
arms! To dwell in a pertinent atmosphere to 
keep off the cholera and preserve health! To 
bristle with the weapons of death to save life! 
To be defiant Goliaths, equipped with sword 
and spear and shield, to shun the well aimed 
stone of strippling David! How true it is 
that they who seek to save life in this manner 
are almost sure to lose it! They invite bos- 
tility, they provoke violence, they challenge to 
combat, they invoke collision and bloodshed, 
they draw the lightings of war, and are bad 
conductors at that, carrying them not into the 
earth, but right into the houses and hearts of 
men. Under the baleful influence of this false 
aod fatal maxim perpetual wars have bled the 
nations and overwhelmed them with debt. 
Ilistory is full of battles. History is one great 
and awful tragedy. Ilistory, rightly written 
and read, is one funeral requiem of the count- 
less millions of war's victims. * * Andif 
we count backwards what do we see but a surg- 
ing ocean of blood, tossing and heaving with 
the fragments and wrecks of dismembered em- 
pires, with crowns and sceptres and diadems. 
* * * All history confirms the solemn aver- 
ment of Revelation that they who take the 
sword—go armed—shall perish with the sword, 
while the peace-makers are blessed and pro- 
tected as ‘the children of God.’”’ 


> o___—_—— 


Freperick Dovenass yesterday honored our 
city with a few hours’ visit while en route to 
Greenville, Lilinois, where he was to deliver 
his San Domingo lecture last night. It will 
make the best blood of St. Louis tingle that 
from one of our leading hotels this nobleman of 
nature could have received the coarse indignity 
described in our local columns this morning. 
Douglass travels extensively, and with extremely 
rare exceptions is everywhere treated as he is, 
the peer of any man. That a St. Louis hotel 
should contribute one of these rare exceptions 
is an outrage of every gentlemanly sentiment 
of her people.—St. Lous (Mo.) Democrat. 


> 





— Answering one question by asking another 
has always been evnsidered a characteristic 
Yankee habit. That bluff, whole-souled York- 
shireman, Rev. Robert Coilyer, has dropped in- 
to it insensibly, perhaps, ard nobly replies 
“Could I give my heart for money?” iu resposne 
to the interrogation, ‘*Will you become pastor 
of Hepworth Church, New York, at a salary of 
$15,000? How many Christian ministers are 
there who would not have jumped at the offer, 
after little “prayerful consideration ?”’ 

2 oo 

Aw AccountabLs Memento.—The bell which 
did service in the belfry of the Chicago Court 
House prior to the great fire has peen pur- 
chased by a genius and converted into thou- 
sands of minature bells, graceful and beautiful 
in shape and intended to be worn as charms 
on watch chains. ‘Tbe original bell was com- 

in part of cannon used in the defence of 
ort Dearborn, Chicago, at the time of the Indian 
massacre. 
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Letter from Frederick Douglass. 


Tuscoxa, Itt, Jan. 25, 1872. 

Dear Son: This is to tell you I am well and 
at work. The enclosed will show you that 
though my way has been for the most part 
pleasant, it is not entirely so. The extract from 
the Missouri Democrat is literally true, and 
you may copy it into the Erxa. Such outrages 
should be known. They prove the need of 
Mr. Scmver’s Supplementary Civil Rights Bill, 
and at the same time that I am in the line o/ 
my duty in asserting the rights of colored citi- 
zens, at the points where those rights meet with 
most resistance. I could have saved myself 
this insult, if I had shrunk from asserting my 
right as an American traveler. 1 preferred to 
make the issue—for this is the only way to 
bring the disease to the sur‘ace—and affect a 
cure. The cry of shame raised by the Missouri 
Democrat will be taken up and eontinued by 
others, and thus the barburism of the Planter’s 
House will be properly branded and reprobated 
by all the decent ard civilized people of the 
country. 

I was glad to see that Senator Morton bad 
avowed his intention to vote for Senator Sum, 
xzr's Supplementary Civil Rights Bill. He is 
® power in the country, and as much as any 
man in it a leader of the Republican party. 
No man in the party had more to overcome 
in regard to the position and rights of the 
colored people of the United States, and no 
man has more vobly triumphed over his preju- 
dices. With bis powerfu! aid Mr. Sumner can 
hardly fail to carry through the crowning 
measure of his life—a measure which will pat 
an end to the persistent effort to perpetuate the 
degradation of colored American citizens. 

I am now, as you see, in the heart of Illinois, 
jn the town of Tuscola. The public mind here 
is somewhat excited on the color question. 
Until now the colored children in Tuscola have 
been entirely deprived of school privileges, but 
the Board of Education sharing the growing 
enlightenment and liberality of the age, have 
unberred the gates and doors of the common 
school, and these dusky children are now to be 
admitted to share its privileges. I mention 
this fact with grateful emotions, but I hope 
the mention of it will not be taken as an argu- 
ment against the necessity of the Supplement- 
ary Civil Rights Bill, but rather to show that 
there is nothing unreasonable or impossible in 
the principle of that bill, or its practical opere. 
tion. Of course this measure of the Board of 
Education displeases a part of the people here, 
and they exercise the right to speak against 
the radical innovation, but reason and justice 
are powerful, and will certainly prevail here as 
elsewhere. 

A short distance belaw here, at Effingham, 
on the Illinois Central Road, o few years ago 
the people would allow no person of color to 
settle in the town, and any one of the race 
passing through it was hooted and shouted 
after in the street, with all manner of opprobri- 
ous and rowdy epithets ; but the people there 
have become much more civilized since the 
war, and are rapidly improving. 

I was greatly cheered in St. Louis, by the 
signs of enterprise and prosperity I saw there, 
among the colored citizens. The city, as my 
treatment at the Planter’s house will show, is 
still only balf civilized—and the negro is by no 
means abolished there—in the sense of having 
his manhood respected like other men, but in 
those vocations open to him, the colored man 
is bravely pursuing the battle of life, and en- 
deavoring to make his business respectable by 
making it prosperous. Foremost among the 
young men in this line is Mr. Witttam Rosiy- 
son, who has one of the most elegantly fitted 
barber shops and bathing establishments in 
the West. It almost equals the magnificent 
establishunent of Mr. Peter Battimorg, at 
Troy. The way to make such business at- 
tractive, is to make it remunerative. This can 
be done by energy, taste, enterprize. industry, 
and polite attention to customers. I do not 
join in the cry to quit barbering, but call upon 
colored men to make the best of the profession. 
If colored men will not do thie, white men will. 
Mr. Rosinson is just now refitting rooms for 
which he pays a reut of three thousand dollars 
a year. He is building now an elegant Turkish 
Bath, which will. whea completed, surpass any- 
thing of the kind ia the West. He is young, 
enthusiastic, full of energy, and resolved to 
please even the most exacting and punctilions. 

A!l colored men cannot be lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, and politicians, and as they are shut 
out from most of the handicrafts, they are wise 
in making the best of bathing and barbering, 
and whatever other honest vocations are open 
to them. F. D. 
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Blessings of Monarchical Govern- 
ment, 





The condition of most of the European coun 
tries just now furnishes a striking illustration 
of the truth, that under whatever pretenses of 
liberalism, constitutional rights of the people, 
and similar fine-souuding words monarchies 
are estublished, there will never be true liberty, 
never a guaranty of liberty outside of a repub- 
lic. Nowhere in Europe actual war is raging 
at this moment; yet, wherever we turn our 
eyes, we are confronted by discontent, mutual 
distrust, and cbronie fermentation, Spain, of 
all others, is the country where we may look 
fora crisis at no distant day. Material enough 
has accumulated at all events. ‘There we see 
a King—indeed a mere stripling of a King—an 
alien, hardly grown warma among the people 
on whom he was bestowed, rather through the 
intrigues of some ambitious politicians than 
through the choice of the people, who, with 
the natural tendency of kings to lean towards 
whatsoever there may be of reactionary ele. 
ments, antagonistic to freedom, openly defies 
the enlightened, progressive majority of the 
people. In utter disregard of the fact, unde- 
niably demonstrated chat the majority of the 
nation is as advanced in its conceptions of lib 
erty and the rights of the people, as almost 
any one in Europe, he has thrown himeelf 
entirely in the arms of the “ Liberal Union,” 
the most illiberal, reactionary, and hypocritical 
faction among the existing parties—save that 
ef the old Carlists, who in Spain represent the 
system embodied by the Legitimiste—under 
the leadership of the intriguer Sacusta, as 
Prime Minister. As might have been expected, 
this unpopular ministry has suffered a signal 
defeat in the Cortes. A President of that body 
was to be chosen, and a Radical was trium- 
phantly elected, in spite of all Government in- 
trigues, over Henzega, Sacusta’s candidate, 
Asa matter of course, Sacusta and his col- 


leagues, after receiving this virtual vote of 
distrust and disapprobation, according to par- 
liamentary and constitutional usage, had no 
choice left to them but to resign and make 
room for more popular men, and the King 
either had no other course left to him but to 
accept their resignations. Yet the reverse has 
been decided upon between Amapgvs and Sa- 
avusra. Boldly and impudently they have 
challenged the people and its representatives 
by dissolving the Cortes. The object to be 
reached by this audacious act is to secure a 
three months’ lease of office for the ministers, 
and meanwhile to influence the elections for 
the new Cortes by bribery and intrigue, ao as 
to obtain a majority in the next session. In 
this expectation they will, however, be disap- 
pointed, and discover toolate that their impudent 
attempt on constitutionel usage and propriety 
has been at the same time a gross political 
blunder. The announcement of the dissolution 
of the Cortes was received with general indig 
nation ; threats were uttered, and one repre- 
sentative is reported to have exclaimed that 
the time for barricades had come. We should, 
indeed, not be surprised if this false step on 
the part of the Government wou!d become 
the signal for another revolution. The Span 
iarde, though less impetaous and excit 
able than the French, are pot a people to be 
trifled with, and since unfortunately the term 
of a King’s reign legally ends only witb 
his life, the people would merely assert their 
inalienable natural right by deposing him, as 
unworthy of their trust and confidence. If, 
however, the moment for this extreme step has 
not come yet, it can safely be predicted that the 
verdict of the people will be expressed in the 
compgsition of the next Cortes as emphatically 
as it was expressed in those just dissolved. 
The defeat of the Government will then be even 
more disgraceful; the King, under all circum- 
stances, will have to bear the weight of well- 
deserved unpopularity, which, in our days, no 
monarch can ignore or make light of with im- 
punity. 

The Engtish Government, oue of the most ty- 
rannical, though always boasting and bluster- 
ing with its sham of popular sovereignty, has 
lately been guilty of serious encroachments 
upon the constitutional rights of the people. 
Mr. Scudamore stands convicted of managing 
the telegraph in the interest of the Government, 
delaying or suppressing political telegrams ; 
and in the theaters allusions to men in high 
office are prohibited. This interference with 
the freedom of speech, is iv itself tyrannical 
and atthe same time small enough. It is alto- 
gether in the style of Louis Napoleon, yet the 
case is much aggravated by the hypocrisy and 
antruthfulness of the high officials, who, 
ashamed of their own absurd susceptibility, 
through the semi official organ of the Govern- 
ment, branded the statements of the Radical 
journals as false. They are now confronted by 
the disclosures given by the theatrical manager 
himself, who received the warning, and will 
realize that they have inflicted more serious 
damage on the Administration than the humor- 
ous allusions of all the wits in the United King- 
dom could have inflicted. 

The most revolting case of monarchical big- 
otry and high-handedness is reported from Ba- 
varia. In that State, in the city of Wurtem- 
burg, lives the philosopher Ludwig Feuerbach, 
one of the profoundest thinkers and greatest 
intellects that the world has ever seen, and one 
of the best and noblest of men, to whom the 
present generation is particularly indebted for 
his achievements in the cause of enlightenment 
and free thought against superstitica and dog- 
matism. No wonder, therefore, that he has 
always been obnoxious to the clerical party and 
Government of Bavaria, the Catholic State par 
excellenee in Germany, that he never was called 
to fill a professor’s chair, nor promoted to any 
other position adapted to his merits, and that 
he had solely to rely on his literary labors. 
He is now in his sixty-eighth year, rendered 
avable for intellectual work by a slow disease, 
and actually suffering from want. When this 
distressing state of things became more gener. 
ally known, enlightened, and progressive men 
in Wurtembarg and other places in Bavaria, 
his admirers and disciples hastened to the 
rescue. They organized in committees and ap- 
pealed to the Free Thinkers and Democrats in 
all countries for contributions, to relieve the 
great man from want and care for the rest of 
his life. This call has been liberally answered, 
in Germany as well asin this country, where 
independent committees for the same object 
have been formed. All at once the startling 
information reaches us that the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment has categorically prohibited the further 
publication of appeals and of notices of meet- 
inzs to be held, as well as the holding of such 
meetings. It even threatens to confiscate the 
funds that may be raised in contravention of the 
prohibition. This unparalleled outrage is the 
more rema! kable, as just now the Government is 
constantly harrassed by the encroachments and 
assumptions of those Bishops and other church 
dignitaries, who have accepted the infallibility 
dogma, and might have learned by this time 
that Free Thinkers after all, are better and 
more desirable citizens than the priests and 
their disciples. It is disgraceful enough for a 
Government to allow such a man as Feuerbach 
to linger in poverty in his g'd age, but the pro- 
hibition of others to valle him, evinces a 
Spirit of malice and vindictiveness, peculiar of 
all others, of the priesthood. It is the same 
spirit which found its expression in the excom- 
munication. Not satisfied with cursing a man 
from the top of his head to the soles of his feet, 
his very breath and his mest harmless acts, the 
church hurled the same curse against every one 
who would approach him, speak to him, shelter 
and feed him. The old form is dying out, not- 
withstanding Pio Nono’s efforts to cull it into 
life again, but the spirit is still living. 








General Grant and the People. 


ee 


Among all living public men there is not one 
who has a stronger claim upon the gratitude, 
affection, and confidence of the American people 
than Gen. Grant. This claim is founded not 
more upon his military services during the rebel- 
ilon than upon his civil services to the nation 
since its overthrow. His genius in the field is 
equalled by his wisdom in the Cabinet, and his 
patriotism in both positions isas pre-eminent as 
his generalehip and statesmanship. The peo. 
ple recognize his claims, and to-day he is more 
firmly intrenched in their hearts than any liv- 
ing man. Though he has been the object of 
more abuse, and has been assailed with more 
venom an reistency than any mano since 
Anprew Jackson's day, he is as strong in their 
affections and confidence as the day he entered 
upon his duties as the Executive of the nation. 
The more envenomed and persistent the as- 
saults upon him, indeed, the more tenaciously 
they cling to him, and the stronger their faith 
seems to become in his integrity, fidelity, and 
Patriotism. 

The people are alwaye just and unfailing in 
their estimate of public men. They are the 
best of all critics and the safest of judges. 
General Grant has been true to them and loyal 
to the Constitution of his country, and in turn 
they are true and loyal to him. Of all our 
Presidents there is not one who has bowed 
with more implicit deference to the will of 
the people. As he declared to them in his 





inaugural address, he has had no policy to en- 


force against their will. When he had declared | 


his views in regard to the annexation of San 
Domingo, he submitted the whole matter to 
Congress, and has made no effort to procure 
action upon it, though he believed it a measure 
of great national importance. Unlike many of 
his predecessors, he gracefully yielded his con- 
victions when he found they had aroused 80 
determined an opposition as that measure en- 
countered. Though he has a world-wide fame 
as a soldier, and has achieved victories before 
which those of most other military chieftains 


tration; and it has done its full share towards 
couvineing the jury that everything was terri 
bly rotten, that a change was absolutely neces- 
iary, and that there is nv other remcdy than this 
Civil Service Reform. 

But in a single day, by a single inadvertence, 
in a moment of frankness, the Times upset its 
beautiful theory and utterly destroyed its whol 
fine spun argument, in support of a radical re- 
form in our Civil Service. In its issue of Jan- 
uary 22d, that paper contained an article, evi- 
dently prepared with great care, as it 
certainly was with rare ability and skill, 





shrink into very small proportions, he has 
upon questions of a public character involving 


blest citizen could have been. But when jas- 
tice, humanity, liberty, and law are involved, 
he has proved as firm as a rock. 


cumstances under which Gen. Grant was nom- 
inated as the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, and reminded his captious critics of the 
Republican party that he did not ask, nor 
desire, 80 far as he pave any sign, the nomina- 
tion. He had never claimed to be a Republi- 
ean, The convention literally took bim on 
trust. As Republicans he made them no 
promises. He promised the country, in accept- 
ing the nomination thrust upon bim without 
asking, that he would fulfil the duties of the 
office to the best of his ability. All the pledges 
he made to the Republican party were only 
such as were implied in his acceptance of the 
nomination, ‘The convention asked him for no 
written pledges. They knew him to be loyal, 
patriotic, able, and honest, and with that 
knowledge they were willing to trust him. 
But whether they had been or not they feared 
they could elect no one else. The people then 
as now desired no one else. 

And now bow bas he redeemed this implied 
pledge, such as it was, tothe Republican party, 
and this positive pledge to the country? He 
has been as loyal and true tothe party which 
elected him, as he could have been had he been 
the most zealous of Republicans from the be- 
ginning, and sought its nomination as earnestly 
as he seemed to shun it. Indeed he bas been 
truer to all the principles of the party than many 
who feared the experiment the convention 
made in nominating him, and those Republicans 
who are now so unjustly and wickedly assai'- 
ing him. He is to-day in the front rank of the 
party, among its most progressive and radical 
champions, and is urging in all ways in his 
power, and as no otker public man does, the 
policy of nationality and the policy of equal 
rights—the two cardinal principles of the Re 
publican party. 

And President Grant has been as true to 
all his positive pledges to the country as he 


party. He has more than redeemed every one 
of these pledges, in enforcing the laws for the 
protection of the loyal Southern people, and to 
secure the equal civil rights of our race, in 
faithfully collecting and applying to the neces- 
sities of the Government the public revenues, 
in retrenching public expenses, in investigating 
alleged frauds, in removing and punishing de- 
faulters, and in reforming in every way the 
civil service of the country. There has been a 
larger proportion of the revenue collected and 
less proportionate loss to the conntry than un- 
der any other Administration since Joun 
Quincy Apams’. The laws have been more 
rigidly enforced, and more impartially admin- 
istered than since the rebellion began. So 
vigorous has been its execution South that 
there seems to be an end, certainly a tempo- 
rary suspension, of Ku Kluxism, and the lives 
of colored men to be comparatively safe. 

We repeat, then, that the Republicans owe 
to Gen. Grant a debt of gratitude which no 
otber man has earned, as well for his fidelity to 
their principles as for his priceless services to 
to the country. It has gained at bis hands in- 


demand, and much more than its enemies ex- 
pected. While he has proved by his acts that 
he is the President of the whole people, he has 
also shown that he believes a faithful adherence 
to the principles of the Republican party the 
surest way to promote the best interests of the 


as has been consistent with the dignity of his 
office, and the general welfare of the country, 
in favor of the policy of the party which elecied 
him, be bas maintained a careful personal 


public sentiment and the real state of affairs in 
the rebel States, than any other man. He bas, 
therefore, always been able to decide correctly 
what measures were required to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise. He carefully watches 
the country and means to ‘‘ have peace’’ though 
it may require the whole power uf the Govern 
ment to enforce it. In this course the country 
has and will continue to sustain bim. 


Grant has been as true as to the principles 
of the Republican party aud the interests 
of the country. He has carried ont with 
acts, backed as he has beea, by the 
whole people, what others have advocated. 
He has reduced the theories of our patriotic 
statesmen into practice, and equal rights to all 
men hus deen secured so fur as it has been pos 
sible to enforce the laws. Gradually the re-ist- 
ance the old proslavery prejudice has been 
able to keep alive to the principles of equality 
before the law is giving way. General Grant's 
policy has greatly contributed to that result, 
and when his hands shall be further strenyth- 
ened by the passage of the Civil Rights Bill 
now before Congress, we shall soon see this 
remnant of the barbarism of slavery disappear 
forever from the land. 





No Cause of Action. 


b 


No paper in the Union—not cventhe fiercest 
anti-GranT organ—has more zealously demand- 
ed or more ably advocated the scheme known 
as “Civil Service Reform” than the New York 
Times. And there is no reason to doubt that 
it has been as honest as it has earnest and able 
in its course upon that subject. 

Therein lies the wide difference between 
it and the sorehead Republican papers 
aud declaimers who have seized upon it as a 
means Of destroying the influence of the Presi- 
dent and injuring the Republican party. But 
able, and earnest, and honest as the 7'imes has 
been in urging upon the country this ‘‘Reform,” 
it has not always been aconsistent, at least not 
always a judicious, advocate of that measure. 
A shrewd aud cunning lawyer never admits 
anything, however just or true it may be in 
itself, that will weaken his case in the slightest 
degree. Much less would he voluntarily state 
to the jury what would destroy the whole force 
of his argument, and show that there was no 
cause of action. Yet this is exactly what the 
Times has done in regard to “Civil Service Re- 
form.” 

For many weeks the Times has been address- 
ing to a jury of the whole People the strongest 
and most plausible argument we have seen in 
favor of the proposed revolution in the Civil 
Service of the country. Like all the advocates 
of the scheme it based ite argument almost ex. 
clusively upon the alleged universal demoraliza. 
tion of the service, as shown by the defalcation 





of public officers during the present Aduwinis 


On a former occasion we referred to the cir- | 


has to his implied obligations to the Republican 


finitely more than it dared or had any right to | 


country. While exerting his influence, so far | 


knowledge of the condition of the Several States | 
of the Union, and bas kept himself better in- | 
formed, by an extensive correspondence, of | 


To the colored people of the nation President | 


been as modest in the expression of his views | farnishirg overwhelming proof that from 
| the day General Grant entered upon the 
no great principle of government, as the hum- | duties of Chief Exccutive of the nation to the 
| present a steady aud very rapid improvement 


i in the civil service has been going on, and that 
| every substantial reform re commended by the 
“civil serviee reform commission’’ was begun 
| by the heads of departments almost with the 
| commereement of his administration. 

The article to which we refer is a compari- 

son between the adwministration of President 
| Gixant and that of Anprew Jounson. It gives 
the number of defaleations under each and the 
ameuat stolen. It also shows that most of the 
defaulters under the present Administration 
were appointed either by Lixcon or JoHNson, 
that every dishoneet officer bas been promptly 
removed aud every defaulter tried, convicted, 
and punished for hiscrimes. Not one has been 
permitted to eseape and not theslightestattempt 
made to screen any delinquent however high 
bis position, or what his political antecedents. 
Under no Administration since the existence of 
the Government has there been such stern 
determination as President Graxt has shown 
to bring defaulers and delinquents of every 
kind to justice. And ander no other Adminis- 
tration bas the revenue of the country been so 
faithfully, rigidly, and economically collected, 
and so honestly applied to the purposes for 
which they are required. 

And there has not been a day when there has 
not been some “reform” in the civil service. 
Every »roseeution of an official, every removal 
for cause, has improved the service by showing 
to those left the resolution of the President to 
exercise no favoritism to any one, and impres- 
sing upon them the necessity of renewed vigi 
Jance and fidelity, Lvery day has diminisked 
the necessity for any such new reform move- 
ment as the evemies of the Administration are 
clamoring for, or as the committee has submit 
ted to the country. The 7vmes’ article proves 
this; and if it could be placed in the hands of 
the whole people, it would not only put an end 
to all demagogism about “Civil Service Re 
form,’’ but to all the Jutery of soreheads and 
rebel Democrats against Gen. Grant. 





Colored Men and Protection. 


In another column will be found the “ pro- 
test?’ of our Cincinnati correspondent against 
what he is pleased to call our “agsumption that 
all colored men are protectionists” and bis 
promised argument against that policy. It 
should have appeared Jast week, but was inad- 
veriently omitted, 

Our correspondent’s “protest” is based on 
an error of opinion, We bave not ‘* assumed 
that all colored men are protectionists.”’ Our 
“assumption” is that they all ought to be 
“protectionists” we believe that, 
since their personal liberty and civil rights 
are assured, it is a subject that more nearly 
concerns them than any question before 
the country. We know a large majority of 
them are, because they bave ever shown sound, 
practical common seuse, and a knowledge of 
what concerns their own interests, and because 
the representatives of our colored population in 
their last National Convention held in this city 
a year ago the present month, unanimously 
resolved that a protection tariff is an industrial 
| as well as # fiowncial necessity—and the earnest 

atiention by colored nen to the question of labor 

and a development of Southern resourees ¢s 
paramount to all ether considerations at the 
present hour.’ They demand also of the Re- 
publican party, that it ‘at once make the 
question of Protection to American Industry 
a leading issue in the neat Presidential cam 
pargn.” 

So far as we have heard this action has not 
received the “protest’’ of any single colored 
man except cur correspoudent, and we are con- 
fident it meets the bearty approval of ninety- 
nine out of every huadred of them. It cannot 
be otherwise, untess it be “assumed” that 
colored men are less alive to their cwn in- 
terests than any other class of laborers. 

What “ Depogh” means by “ the right of a 
man (a workingman is probably intended) to 
carry the results of bis labor to the market 
where he shrll receive the highest price for 
them,” we do not understand. That, it seems 
to us, is @ question that concerns the employer 
rather than the laborer. We have addressed 
our argument to the ereployed rather than the 
employer, becanse colored men, to a much 
larger extent than any other, are workingmen, 
It is their labor they bave to sell and not the 
result of their labor. The man who employs 
them disposes of that, Whatever makes a 
market for Jabor confers a direct, positive, and 
most important benef: upon laborers, and the 
nearer that market is to his own door, the 
greater its benefits. A workingman never 
carries his labor tu a distant market when he 
can find as yood an one at home. 


” 


’ 


because 


And this is what protection docs by bring 
ing into existence everywhere manufacturing 
establishments, and thus creating ademand for 
labor. They now employ two millions of work- 
ingmen. © Depngh’’ will hardly claim that a 
policy which would destroy the manufacturing 
interest of thig country would benefit labor, 
however tnuch it might cheapen prices. The 
price of labor, like everything el: , is regulated 
by the demand for it. What would be the con- 
dition of the laboring meu of Cincinnati to-day, 
whetber black or white, without those manu. 
faciures which proiectiun has -neouraged into 
life ? 

Whoever else may favor free trade, the 
colored men of the nation should resist it as a 
calamity more fatal to their welfare than war, 
pestilence, and famine. It takes from them 
the weans not only of living in comfort and of 
educating their children, but of living at all, 
except upon public charity. Labor to a nation 
is the fuundation of all its wealth, and pros- 
perity, aud greatness. We do not exaggerate 
when we say that a demand for labor, and the 
reward that a demand always creates, is as 
absolutely necessary to the well being of la. 
borers as labur is to our natural existence. 





_ 


Poor old garrulous Davis gave a dying kick 
against General Grant and the Republican 
party last week, in the shape of a string of 
scurrilous resolutions, His imbecile career 
is rapidly drawing to a close. On the fourth 
of March he will retire forever from public 
life, and the Senate will be rid of a nuisance 
and the nation of a public disgrace. Feeling 
his exd approaching, he eoncentrated all the 
venom of his heart into this last feeble blow. 
The exhibition is a humiliating one. But the 
country can endure it patiently, since it is so 
soon to be rid of him, It is fortunate for the 
Goverowent and the Republican party that his 
maligaity is not the measure of his power, or 





A Specimen Reformer. 


Cuanues A. Dana, the scurrilous editor of 
the New York Sun, is one of the most ferocious 
of all Gen. Grant's “independent Republican” 
assailants. If possible, he hates the President 
a little more intensely than Greg.ey, and quite 
as bitterly as Scaurz himself. His animosity bad 
its origin in the same cause as the rest. The 
President did not place the same value upon 
him as he did upon himself—the cause of about 
all the opposition there is among Republicans 
to his administration. A comparison of the 
opinions these men entertained of the President 
when they were besieging him for places fur 
themselves or their friends, with their opinion 
after they had failed to impose upon him the 
absolute necessity of their appointment to the 
success of his administration, will justify us in 
the imputation we have made upon their hon- 
esty and sincerity. 

So sudden a change iu their estimate of Gen- 
eral Grant's character as came over them 
when their hopes of preferment had failed, 
could bave had no other source. 

This is especially true of Mr. Pana. It may 
not be known to all of our readers that Dana 
is one of Gen. Grant's biographers. But this: 
is the fact, aud his campaign life of the great 
soldier is one of the most complimentary of the 
many that were published previous to his elec 
tion to the Presidency. In the preface tu this 
biography Mr. Dana informs the public that 
he has collected ‘‘for the people all the infor. | 
mation they naturally desire respecting this 
great soldrer, since pa/riot, and naturally astute 
statesman.” And in regard to the political sen- 
timents of Gen. Grant he says that ‘‘although 
he had voted for Buenanan ke had become 
convinced before the war that this hie first and 
only vote had been a grievous mistake.” Since 
1868 Gen. Grant has been steadily advancing 
in the affection of the people, and has redeemed 
every pledge expressed or implied during the 
contest that resulted in his elevation to the 
Presidency. Yet he did not give Mr. Dana 
the place he desired, and so he is now repudia- 
ting this favorable judgment, as wel! as the fol- 
lowing equally complimentary views from the 
text of his book : 


Early in 1860 he accepted a proposition from 
his father to remove to Galena, and join his 
brothers in the leather business. Devoting 
himself with industry and good sénse to his 
new occupation, he soon became familiar with 
all its branches and achieved a fair degree of 
success. But, cot being at all- demonstrative | 
in his manners, nor inclined to take an active | 
part in the affairs of the town. he made but few | 
acquaintances, and those mostly ame: z the, 
peop'+ with whom he iad business. A few of | 
the best citizens hi: 1 broken through his: :; 





ral reserve aud discovored tie sterling qualities | 
of ** man, though it i: ut fair to say that no | 
one suspected that the modest, qniet, aud ob- 

sere leather dealer would ever become t' > 

most distingu'shed man of his time. Whea , 
the rebellion was precipitated upon the coun- | 
try by the attack on Fort Sumpter, Grant 

had just attained his thirty ninth vear, and | 
having been blessed with a strong aud elastic 
constitution, an equable temper, « stout and 
well set figure, capable of great endurance, he 
had passed through the varied stages of his 
life with continuaily increasing powers. He 
had not reached fuil mental develon eit with 
manhood, but had increased steadily in mental 
and moral stature by the trials through which 
he had gone, rather than by the years that had 
over his head. He had neither whims nor hob- 
bies, neither pettheories nor visionary schemes, 
but was entirely free from prejudices of every 
sort, and better than all, be had reached that 
perfection of common sense which, combined 
with truthfulneas and steadfast courage, is su 

perior to genius! Plain and simple in bis ad 
dress, ‘with manners unspoiled by the world,”? | 
direct in his purposes, slow to anger, sparing of | 
words in pablic, free from guile and shame of | 
every sort, and faithful in all things, he was. 
regarded as a true friend, a good citizen, and | 
an honest man. 

—_—————— 


Puabiic Lands for Soldiers. 
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On the first day of the session Hon. R. H. | 
Pvewt., of the Syracuse (N. Y.) District, intro. | 
daced a bill in the [louse of Representatives | 


land warrant for one hundred and sixty acres 
of the public Jands. These warrants are made 
transferable, so that the owner may sell them 
or settle upon the land to whieh they entitle 
him, at his option. On Saturday last Mr. 
Dur.t addressed the House in favor of his 
proposition, inan argument which we have 
read with great interest. It isa very forcible 
and able presentation of the subject, and one 
that has left little doubt on our mind as to the 
absolute justice of the measure. 

There can be no other argument against a 
proposition to place the men who saved the 
nation by their sacrifices, sufferings, and gal- 
lantry during the rebellion on an eqnal footi: g 
with the soldiers of all other wars than that it 
will cost more. It is not a question of quan. | 
tity, but of justice, however, that is involved. 
The argument that would prevent Congress 
from dealing out the same measures of justice 
to the soldiers of the rebellion that they did 
to the soldiers of the Florida war and the last 
war with England, because it will require s0 
much more tand, wou!d furnish equally strony 
reason for repudiating the money debt incurred 
by the rebellion. 

We know that there is @ strong sentiment 
among a portion of the people that our public 
lands should hereafter be religiously reserved 
for actual settlers. Bat the men whose valor 
have made our public lands of any value, 
have quite as strong claims as any class living. 
And, besides, under the homestead act, every 
man in the Union has had the privilege of en. 
tering upon and possessing a homestead of one 
hundred and sixty acres for the lust ten years 
And, again, it would not absorb more than 
one eighth of the public damain to do this act 


granting to every honorably discharged Union | 
soldier and sailor of the war of the rebellion a | 


| United States, and to euforce the fourteenth 
amendment, is one that ought to become a law, 


| Principle of justice, by depriving citizens of the 


| Persons and property. In most, if not all, of 


| Southern men their civil rights, but to protect 


Facts for Tariff Tiakers. 


There are a few things which the men who 
are besieging Congress for another experiment 
in free trade should be required to enlighten 
our Jaw-makers upon before any heed oaght to 
be given to their demands: _ 

lst. They should be required to tell them 
why salt is cheaper now than it was previous | 
to 1861, under practical free trade ? 

2d. Why it is that the price of bituminous) 
toal, the only kind on which there is any duty, | 
was less after the tariff of $1.25 a ton was | 
pleced upon it in 1865, than it was befure? 

3d. Why it is that all woolen goods are | 
cheaper now than they were in 1860, before the | 
present duty was pl.ced upon them? 

4th. Why it is that cotton goods are cheaper 
now than before the policy of protection enabled 
our manufacturers to compete successfully with 
the English? 

Sch. Why it is that all the iron manufactures 
are cheaper now than when we were dependent 
upon foreigners for them? 

6th. Whether it would add to the prosperity 
of the country to buy the thousand millions’ | 
worth of goods we now make, more or leas, 








from our foreign riva's, and hecoine a nation of 
fariners ? 
ith. What would be the condition of the! 
two million of workingmen and the eight and 
‘crime that can be perpetrated in a nation- 
| preferring this to justice and protection to loy. 


a half million of people dependent upon their 
labor, if all of our manufacturing ostublish- 
ments, by whom they are employed, were bro- 
ken down by free trade ? 

8th. How it happens that each of the three 
experiments in free trade the country has 
tried was followed by universal prostration of 
business, wide-spread fimancial emburrassme:t, 
and the most ruinous consequepces to our 
workingmen ? ; 


9th. How they propose to raise money for | 
paying our interest and supporting the Gov. | 


ernment, or whether they propose repudia- 
tion ? 

10th. Whether they are working in the in- 
terest of foreiyn capital and labor or American 
interests ? 

11th. Whether it is better to buy from for- 
eigners, or make ourselves, such commodities 
as the tariff bas brought into existence ? 





New York Reform in Danger. 


There seems to be # very reasonable pros- 
pect that the great refurm outery in New York 
will allend iu smoke. Not one of the Tammany 
thieves hes yet been punished, and no steps 
taken ic that di on further than ro juiring 
some of them to go through the ° 
bau. Ail of the worst uf the geugexvept 
and “ Boss‘. -o” have been pe sitted to 
@svape from the city. And iweup wil! »roba- 
bly never be brough. to trial; if he be, i is 
every reaee.. io fear th: it will be a grand 
farce. Against Harr, the viggest scou: rel of 
the whole lot, no pruceedings of any 
been commenced, and he is permitted to exer- 
cise the duties of Mayor without the slightest 
interruption. To be sure Twerp, Connouy, 
and Sweeney have felt compelled, in hope of 
allaying the excitement, to resign the offices 
tiey held, and it was thought, for a time, that 
the whole corrupt gang were to be sent to the 
penitentiary, where they belong, and the Tam- 
many Ring swept out of existence. The elec- 
tion of a Legislature with a majority of more 
than three to one pledged to reform d¢buses and 
put an end to offivial corruption, strengthened 
that hope. The hatred of Tammany Republi- 
cans, and the natural corruption of the Demo- 
cratic party, are likely to blast these reasonable 
expectations, The shout of triumph which the 
Democratic and the Tammany Republican mem. 
bers of the Legislature have set up ever the 
defeat of a measure favored by the real refurm 


| representatives, gives reason to fear that there 


is a corrupt combination bent on thwarting all 
attempts to correct abuses and root out corrup- 
tion. Present indications are that the spirit 
of the Tammany Ring is controlling its acts, 
almost as absolutely as its money did last year. 
It is doubtful if a majority will be able to re. 
sist the combined power of Tammany and the 


| Erie Railroad Rings. But we shall see. 
| 


' 
' 


A Measure of Justice and Necessity. 


The bill introduced into the House by Hon. 
Cuartes H. Porter, of Virginia, on the 22nd 
ult., for the removal of civil and criminal causes 
from the rebel States courts to the courts of the 


aud we have strong hopes that it will, because 
it is as necessary as it is right. ‘The reason 
for this hope is the faet set turth in the bill, 
that these States have violated both the law 
and the Constitution, and trampled upon every 


United States of life, liberty, and property, 
without due process of law, and have made or 
enforced Jaws denying or abridging the privi- 
leges, immunities, and rights of said citizens, 
or have refused to protect such citizens in their 


these States it is impossible for a loyal man to 
obtain justice in the State courts. The pur. 
pose of this bill is to take ull causes involving 
the civil and politioal rights of citizens from 
these corrupt rebel tribunais, and remove them 
to the Federal courts. The report of the Con- 
gressional investigatious into Southern out 
rages can leave no doubt in the mind of anv 
meuber of Congress, that such a measure is 
absolutely necessary, not only to secure to loyal 


their lives aud property. The States courts 
are administered for the sole purpose of with- 
holding these rights, and are the most effective 





of equal and exact justice to the soldiers and 
Sailors of th» rebellion who have been honcra | 
bly discharged. 





The most for-ible« jection t.atear beur 
against the policy is tie possibility tuat these 
land warrants may, toa large extont, be bonght 
up by speculators, and thus a system vi la 
tconopoly against sound public p slicy created 
But this objection, it seems to ts, can he re. 
moved by an amendment to Mr. Dvr.u’s \ji!! 
prohibiting any one man from Iccati) g more | 
than two, or at most four, dies under its 
provisions. We sugyest to the friends of the 
measure some such precaution as this. 








False Pretences, 


The Scuvrz malcontents of Missouri, mix 
named Liberal Republicans, held a sorchead | 
convention in that State the other day to de 
vise Ways and means for preventing the success | 
of the Republican party at the next election, | 
Of course they out Heroded Hxrop in their 
abuse of the Adwinistration, and went far be 
yond the original Democracy in the vileness 
of their charges. Apostates and renegades are 
always more malignant than those who were 
educated in the faith of the party. Yet they, 
like their leader, have the effrontery to call 
themselves “‘trne Republicans,” and to tell 
those who have refused to betray their party 
and sell their principles, what their duty, as 
Republicans, is. And, what is still more inso- 
lent, they resolved to be represented in the 
next Republican National Convention— at 
any rate, they resolved to elect delegutes to it, 
They have evidently mistuken the ¢ nvention 
to which their representatives sheu'd be sent, 
They will find a hearty welcome iMaong the 





both would have been annihilated long ago. 


rebel Democracy. 





| Cau do 
; MOUS Wrongs by the passice 


i ral Order business 


| ticularly severe on the alleged evils of the husi 
| hess—that General Gaant nevi rp solicited the 


monopoly, it is an actual release from an old 
monopoly, previously enjoyel } y the latter 
named companies. These are the facts 
stand at present, with rn 
Order system. 


means of Wrong, oppression, ard ontrage ever 
Invented, except tie inquisition. Conyress } 
uch fo © “suet or prevent these 


e 
‘va bil, 


ufa- 
Will 
they net do ir? 


. oe ae ae ee 


The Custuni-hiouse iiss ates *iogs. 


he New Yuk Jvues thus 
testimony as to the Cus he : First, it 
3 shown, as the # ‘wing Post declaica 
otber day, thar pot a parsicle of evidence exists 
that the President has any interear, 


sumimerizes the 


~3€ 


ti. 3 direct or 
indirect, immediate or contingent, in the Gene 
Sceond, it is shown, and 
admitted by the Nat-on—another paper par 


business for Mr. Lesser, did not expect he would 
solicit it for himseif. and remousteated with 
him conceraing the proprety of hig accepting 
it while cornected with the “my. Third it 
is shown that the business, us new conbeasel 
was a change made by Mr. Gainyeut. whom all 
the opponents of the System seem to consider 
au irreprouchable wan, ag incapable of wrong 
as the monarch of England. Fourth, it is 
shown, by the testimony of those who nse the 
General Order stores to the extent of the 
greatest part of the Lusincss transacted in 
them, that the system not only ix not a general 
disadvantage to n.erchants, bat is a positive 
benefit to all those who import by any other 
lines than the Brewen and Ou: ard. F.fth, it 
18 shown that instead of being a newly created 


, a8 they 
for nee to the Ceneral 


| Colored Voters of the South 


| stearu boats, 


in of giving | 


kind have | 


called on us the other 
in relation to « 
scouted the id 
journal constant] romul - 
in ¥ promulgates that ‘“ carpet 
ov Southern States. Mr. 

@ opinion that the best friends the colored 
people in the cae 
the so-called “ carpet-haggers.” M-. Grav is 
ae intelligent and observing gentleman and 











——— 
ae 


Take 
Heed. 


We hope that the colored people of the South 
will bear in mind that of the white members of 
Congress in the Seuate and House of Repre. 
sentatives, buta very few have opened their 
movths ia favor of the protection of the rights 
of their colored constituents on railroad, 
in schools, hotels, and places o! 
public amusement ; but have labored hard anq 
are still laboring to exalt above loyal American 
citizens that cla-s in the South whose attempt 
to make slavery perpetual and at the say, 
time destroy the nation, was frustrated hy the 
agsistance of the despised black men of th, 
country. ‘Those Representatives and Senators 
elected by colored voters prefer that rebels ayq 
Ku Klax should oceupy seats in the leyisig. 
tive halls of the nation rather than loyal black 
meno and women should be allowed the exercise 


_of the rights and privileges their citizenship 


entitles them to, and that justice demands. 
C plored voters of the South you must not for. 
get those who forget you and your righis. You 
must teach them that they are mistaken jp 
considering you mere voting machines, ready 
and willing to vote for any men calling hin. 
self a Republican, who comes before you fy 
your suffrages. Southern Senators aie urging 
amnesty for rebels—men guilty of the high«st 


| alty, they certainly do not represent the ever 
‘loyal colored element in the South, and when 
| opportunity offers the colored people shoud 
| see to it that neither Senator nor Represents. 
itive shall further misrepresent them in Uon. 
| gress. Do not vote for a member of Conzie.s 
| who docs not aid in viving you “ Equalizy be. 
| fure the law.” 

SEs 


Much Ado About Nothing. 


All the «forts of Republican wilconte.ts 
and soreheads to connect the President or eve, 
Gen. Bascock and Gen. Porter with aby of 
the alieged frauds in the New York Custom 
flouse have proved ignominivus failures. Not 
ap imputation in the testimony of the tos: 
Willing witness Of the “prosecution” counecis 
Geu. Grant with the management of the Cys. 
tom Houre in the remotest degree, though 
scores Of them have been examined by Barvary 
and Cassery for thut express purpose. Hig 
bande are found to be as free from any counee- 
tiou with even its irregularities as thos 
Hovrsce Gaee oxy himseif. And the on}; 
mony against Gen. Porter or Gen. Lasco = 
is that uc a felloy name. Mupexr, who 3 
| kicked out of the Custom How: + fer cause, aud 
lwho skuiked wut of the White Llouse after 
abjectly apologizing to Gen. Po: 
| gross libels. 


of 
testi- 





.& for h. 
|! ihe whole consp.cacy to |. -pli- 
,¢ he Presicent or either of these ¢ atieuien 
[ah any improper transactions connected with 
' the Custoui-house or anything else, has turned 
out acontemptible Gvzle, aud brought on), 
disgrace upon the meu engaged in it. ‘ 

And the effurt to prove the truths of tie 
charges of corruption and fraud against Col- 
lector Murray have failed as iguoiminiousiy, 
Kven Al’. Stewakr testified that he was as 
good a collector as they ever had. Ocher prou- 
inent merchants testified to the same thing 
and not one of them sustained the whoiesale and 
malignant charges so freely buried against him 
by the Fentonites for the last few months. The 
famous ‘‘Geueral Order” system, tov, bas dwin- 
died down to a very harmless affair. Some 
aluse is proved to have existed under it, such 
as higher charges than should have been; and 
it was showo that merchants sometimes gave 
Government ¢flicials small gratuities for special 
services as favors. But none of them have 
been traced to the Coilector, and merchanis 
testified that he always listened to their cem- 
plaints and did ailin his power to redress their 
grievances. And such is the ‘‘lame and impo- 
tent conclusion” of this investigation thus far, 











The Issue ef the Approaching 
Election. 


The eviored men of the nation cannot be too 
often reminded that the issue to be presented 
to them in a few months will be whether Gen. 
Grant or the candidate of the revel Democra- 
cy siall be eleeted President in November 
next, It will not matter to them whether that 
candidate be a disaffected Republican, like Mr. 
Trempcit, Horace Greevey, or Gen Cox, or 
an outright Copperhead and rebel sympathizer 
like Henpricks, Pexpirton, or Horryax. 
Civil rights laws uuder either of them would be 
a dead issue, and Mr. Sumner’s supplementary 
bill would be as worthless as blank paper if 
enacted into a law. Nine-tenths of the Repub- 
lican party are in favor of Gen Grant ag their 
first choice, and he will be nominated by the 
Republicans in June, beyond any question. 
tle has never proved talse to the colored race 
in a single instance, bat has acted out officially 
the very spirit of equal rights tu all men, and 
will vigorosly enforce, so far as the duty de- 
volves opon him, the Supplementary Civil} 
Rights Act. Colored men would be either Zp. 
sane or idiotic to eneourage in any possible 
way the conspiracy ayainst Gen. Graxt It 
would be political suicide. But we have no 
fear that they will aid in bringing sugh a ca 
lamity upon themselves as an anti 
President. 

ey 
Fho Matertal Interexts of the 
Country. 


Repu bhean 


Che following is the ageregate of returas for 
the year ending June 1, 1870, received at the 
Census Office, applied to the entire country : 
Acres improved . 
Ac: » wuudle 
Acres unlepeoved 
‘ash value of farms 
Cash value of 

ments ’ 
ae paid... $310.068,475 
nase proc EW as « veers asa acid $3 445.602 27 

tue of live stuc: ‘ 4 OT 
267 730,931 

17,000,000 
750. 963. 21 
282,094, 996 
29, 761,285 
9,821,662 
78,635,031 
262,729,640 

2,999, 721 
102,053,264 
143,630,000 

21,634,000 

3,006,000 

53,492,000 
614,002,460 
256,500,000: 
27,414,000 
28,456,669 
87,043,000 
28,443,000 
6,600,000 
16,041 000 


2° 
Bev & 


Rye, bi 
lTadian Coin, buvhels 
Jats, bushels 


Wool, pounds 

Potatoes, bushels 

Sweet potatoes, bushels 

Wine, gallons, 

Cheese, pounds 

Buiter, pounds 

Miik, gallons 

Hay, tons 

Hops, pounds. 

Sugar, (caue,) pounds... .. = 
ugar, (mmaple,) pounds 
Olusses, (cane, ) gallons 

Molasses (sorghum, ) gallons 





H. Gray, of Arkausa, 
day, and in coaversation 
carpet-biggers’’ at the South, 
@a that a certain Republican 
are a set of leeches sacking the blood 
Gray is firmly of 


South have among the whites are 





theroughly qualificd 


to judge in the master. 
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Letter from Frederick Douglass. 


Tusco.a, Iu, Jan. 25, 1872. 

Dear Son: This is to tell you I am weil and 
at work. ‘The enclosed will show you that 
though my way has been for the most part 
pleasant, it is not entirely so. The extract from 
the Missouri Democrat is literally true, and 
you may copy it into the Kaa. Such outrages 
should be known. They prove the need of 
Mr. Scmver’s Supplementary Civil Rights Bill, 
and at the same time that I am io the line o! 
my duty in a-serting the rights of colored citi- 
zens, at the points where those rights meet with 
most resistance. I could have saved myself 
this insult, if I had shrunk from asserting my 
right as an American traveler. 1 preferred to 
make the issue—for this is the only way to 
bring the disease to the sur'ace—and affect « 
cure. The cry of shame ruised by the Missouri 
Democrat will be taken up avd continued by 
others, and thus the barbarism of the Planter’s 
House will be properly branded and reprobated 
by all the decent and civilized people of the 
country. 

I was glad to see that Senator Morton had 
avowed his intention to vote for Senator Sum, 
ners Supplementary Civil Rights Bill. He is 
& power in the country, and as much as any 
man in it a leader of the Republican party. 
No man in the party had more to overcome 
in regard to the position and rights of the 
colored people of the United States, and no 
man has more vobly triumphed over his preju- 
dices. With bie powerful aid Mr. Sumner can 
hardly fail to carry through the crowning 
measure of his li‘e—a measure which will pat 
an end to the persistent effort to perpetuate the 
degradation of colored American citizens. 

I am now, as you see, in the heart of Llinvis, 
in the town of Tuscola. The public mind here 
is somewhat excited on the color question. 
Until now the colored children in Tuscola have 
been entirely deprived of school privileges, but 
the Board of Education sharing the growing 
enlightenment and liberality of the age, have 
unbarred the gates and doors of the common 
school, and these dusky children are now to be 
admitted to share its privileges. I mention 
this fact with grateful emotions, but I hope 
the mention of it will not be taken as an argu- 
ment against the necessity of the Supplement- 
ary Civil Rights Bill, but rather to show that 
there is nothing unreasonable or impossible in 
the principle of that bill, or its practical opere. 
tion. Of course this measure of the Board of 
Education displeases a part of the people here, 
and they exercise the right to speak against 
the radical innovation, but reason and justice 
are powerful, and will certainly prevail here as 
elsewhere. 

A short distance belaw here, at Effingham, 
on the Illinois Central Road, a few years ago 
the people would allow no person of color to 
settle in the town, and any one of the race 
passing through it was hooted and shouted 
after in the street, with all manner of opprobri- 
ous and rowdy epithets; but the people there 
have become much more civilized since the 
war, and are rapidly improving. 

I was greatly cheered in St. Louis, by the 
signs of enterprise and prosperity I saw there, 
among the colored citizens. The city, as my 
treatment at the Planter’s house will show, is 
still only balf civilized—and the negro is by no 
means abolished there—in the sense of having 
his manhood respected like other men, but in 
those vocations open to him, the colored man 
is bravely pursuing the battle of life, and en- 
deavoring to make his business respectable by 
making it prosperous. Foremost among the 
young men in this line is Mr. Wittiam Rosin- 
son, who has one of the most elegantly fitted 
barber shops and bathing establiehments in 
the West. It almost equals the magnificent 
establishment of Mr. Peter Battimore, at 
Troy. The way to make such business at- 
tractive, is to muke it remunerative. This can 
be done by energy, taste, enterprize. industry, 
and polite attention to customers. I do not 
join in the cry to quit barbering, but call upon 
colored men to make the best of the profession. 
If colored men will not do thie, white men will. 
Mr. Rosinson is just now refitting rooms for 
which he pays a reut of three thousand dollars 
a year. He is building now an elegant Turkish 
Bath, which will. when completed, surpass any- 
thing of the kind ia the West. He is young, 
enthusiastic, full of energy, and resolved to 
please even the most exacting and punctilions. 

A!l colored men cannot be lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, and politicians, and as they are shut 
out from most of the handicrafts, they are wise 
in making the best of bathing and barbering, 
and whatever other honest vocations are open 
to them. F. D. 











Biessings of Monarchical Govern- 
ment, 


The condition of most of the Eurepean coun 
tries just now farnishes a striking illustration 
of the truth, that under whatever pretenses of 
liberalism, constitutional rights of the people, 
and similar fine-sounding words monarchies 
are estublished, there will never be true liberty, 
never a guaranty of liberty outside of a repub- 
lic. Nowhere in Europe actual war is raging 
at this moment; yet, wherever we turn our 
eyes, we are confronted by discontent, mutual 
distrust, and chronic fermentation. Spain, of 
all others, is the country where we may look 
for a crisis at no distant day. Material enough 
has accumulated at all events. ‘There we see 
a King—indeed a mere stripling of a King—an 
alien, hardly grown warta among the people 
on whom he was bestowed, rather through the 
intrigues of some ambitious politicians than 
through the choice of the people, who, with 
the natural tendency of kings to lean towards 
whatsoever there may be of reactionary ele- 
ments, antagonistic to freedom, openly defies 
the enlightened, progressive majority of the 
people. In utter disregard of the fact, unde- 
niably demonstrated that the majority of the 
nation is as advanced in its conceptions of lib 
erty and the rights of the people, as almost 
any one in Europe, be has thrown himeelf 
entirely in the arms of the “ Liberal Union,” 
the most iJliberal, reactionary, and hypocritical 
faction among the existing parties—save that 
ef the old Carlists, who in Spain represent the 


system embodied by the Legitimists—under | 


the leadership of the intriguer Sacusta, as 
Prime Minister. As might bave been expected, 
this unpopular ministry has suffered a signal 
defeat in the Cortes. A President of that body 
was to be chosen, and a Radical was trium- 
phantly elected, in spite of all Government in- 
trigues, over Hexrura, Sacusta’s candidate. 
Asa matter of course, Sacusta and hie col 


leagues, after receiving this virtual vote of 
distrust and disapprobation, according to par- 
liamentary and constitutional usage, had no 
choice left to them but to resign and make 
room for more popular men, and the King 
either had no other course ‘left to bim but to 
accept their resignations. Yet the reverse has 
been decided upon between Amapgvs and Sa- 
evsta. Boldly and impudently they have 
challenged the people and its representatives 
by dissolving the Cortes. The object to be 
reached by this audacious act is to secure a 
three months’ lease of office for the ministers, 
and meanwhile to influence the elections for 
the new Cortes by bribery and intrigue, 30 as 
to obtain a majority in the next session. In 
this expectation they will, however, be disap- 
pointed, and discover toolate that their impudent 
attempt on constitutionel usage and propriety 
has been at the same time a gross political 
blunder. The announcement of the dissolution 
of the Cortes was received with general indig. 
nation ; threats were uttered, and one repre- 
sentative is reported to have exclaimed that 
the time for barricades had come. We should, 
indeed, not be surprised if this false step on 
the part of the Government wou!d become 
the signal for another revolution. The Span 
iarde, though less impetaous and excit 
able than the French, are not a people to be 
trifled with, and since unfortunately the term 
of a King’s reign legally ends only with 
his life, the people would merely assert their 
inalienable natural right by deposing him, as 
unworthy of their trust and confidence. If, 
however, the moment for this extreme step has 
not come yet, it can safely be predicted that the 
verdict of the people will be expressed in the 
compgsition of the next Cortes as emphatically 
as it was expressed in those juct dissolved. 
The defeat of the Government will then be even 
more disgraceful ; the King, under all circum- 
stances, will have to bear the weight of well- 
deserved unpopularity, which, in our days, no 
monarch ean ignore or make light of with im- 
panity. 

The Engtish Government, ove of the most ty- 
raonical, though always boasting and bluster- 
ing with its sham of popular sovereignty, has 
lately been guilty of serious encroachments 
upon the constitutional rights of the people. 
Mr. Scudamore stands convicted of managing 
the telegraph in the interest of the Government, 
delaying or suppressing political telegrams ; 
and in the theaters allusions to men in high 
office are prohibited. This interference with 
the freedom of speech, is in itself tyrannical 
and atthe same time small enough. It is alto- 
gether in the style of Louis Napoleon, yet the 
case is much aggravated by the hypocrisy and 
antruthfulness of the high officials, who, 
ashamed of their own absurd susceptibility, 
through the semi official organ of the Govern- 
ment, branded the statements of the Radical 
journals as false. They are now confronted by 
the disclosures given by the theatrical manager 
himself, who received the warning, and will 
realize that they have inflicted more serious 
damage on the Administration than the humor- 
ous allusions of all the wits in the United King- 
dom could have inflicted. 

The most revolting case of monarchical big- 
otry and high-handedness is reported from Ba- 
varia. In that State, in the city of Wurtem- 
burg, lives the philosopher Ludwig Feuerbach, 
one of the profoundest thinkers and greatest 
intellects that the world has ever seen, and one 
of the best and noblest of men, to whom the 
present generation is particularly indebted for 
his achievements in the cause of enlightenment 
and free thought against superstition and dog- 
matism. No wonder, therefore, that he has 
always been obnoxious to the clerical party and 
Government of Bavaria, the Catholic State par 
excellenee in Germany, that he never was called 
to fill a professor’s chair, nor promoted to any 
other position adapted to his merits, and tha: 
he had solely to rely on his literary labors. 
He is now in his sixty-eighth year, rendered 
unable for intellectual work by a slow disease, 
and actually suffering from want. When this 
distressing state of things became more gener. 
ally known, enlightened, and progressive men 
in Wurtembarg and other places in Bavaria, 
his admirers and disciples hastened to the 
rescue. They organized in committees and ap- 
pealed to the Free Thinkers and Democrats in 
all countries for contributions, to relieve the 
great man from want and care for the rest of 
his life. This call has been liberally answered, 
in Germany as well asin this country, where 
independent committees for the same object 
have been formed. All at once the startling 
information reaches us that the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment has categorically prohibited the further 
publication of appeals and of notices of meet- 
inzs to be held, as well as the holding of sach 
meetings. It even threatens to confiscate the 
funds that may be raised in contravention of the 
prohibition. This unparalleled outrage is the 
more remat kable, as just now the Governmentiis 
constantly barrassed by the encroachments and 
assumptions of those Bishops and other church 
dignitaries, who have accepted the infallibility 
dogma, and might have learned by this time 
that Free Thinkers after all, are better and 
more desirable citizens than the priests and 
their disciples. It is disgraceful enough for a 
Government to allow such a man as Feuerbach 
to linger in poverty in his o!d age, but the pro- 
bibition of others to relieve him, evinces a 
spirit of malice and vindictiveness, peculiar of 
all others, of the priesthood. It is the same 
spirit which found its expression in the excom- 
munication. Not satisfied with cursing a man 
from the top of his head to the soles of his feet, 
his very breath and his mest harmless acts, the 
church hurled the same curse against every one 
who would approach him, speak to him, shelter 
and feed him. The old form is dying out, not- 
withstanding Pio Nono’s efforts to cull it into 
life again, but the spirit is still living. 








General Grant and the People. 


Among all living public men there is not one 
who has a stronger cluim upon the gratitude, 
affection, and confidence of the American people 
than Gen. Grant. This claim is founded not 
more upon his military services during the rebel- 
ilon than upon his civil services to the nation 
since its overthrow. His genius in the field is 
equalled by his wisdom in the Cabinet, and his 
patriotism in both positions isas pre-eminent as 
his generalship and statesmanship. The peo- 
ple recognize his claims, and to-day he is more 
firmly intrenched in their hearts than any liv- 
ing man. Though he has been the object of 
more abuse, and has been assailed with more 
venom and persistency than any mano since 
AnpRrew Jackson's day, he is as strong in their 
affections and confidence as the day he entered 
upon his duties as the Executive of the nation. 
The more envenomed and persistent the as- 
saults upon him, indeed, the more tenaciously 
they cling to him, and the stronger their faith 
seems to become in his integrity, fidelity, and 





patriotism. 

The people are always just and unfailing in 
their estimate of public men. They are the 
best of all critics and the safest of judges. 
General Grant has been true to them and loyal 
to the Constitution of his couatry, and in turn 
they are true and loyal to him. Of all our 
Presidents there is not one who has bowed 
with more implicit deference to the will of 
the people. As he declared to them in his 





inaugural address, he has had no policy two en- 


muneremregeness 








force against their will. 


Domingo, 
Congress, and has made no effort to procure 
action upon it, though he believed it a measure 
of great national importance. Unlike many of 
his predecessors, he gracefully yielded his con- 
victions when he found they bad aroused 80 
determined an opposition as that measure en- 
countered. Though he has a world-wide fame 
as a soldier, and has achieved victories before 
which those of most other military chieftains 
shrink into very small proportiuns, he has | 
been as modest in the expression of his views | 
upon questions of a public character involving 
no great principle of government, as the hum- 
blest citizen could have been. But when jas. 
tice, humanity, liberty, and law are involved, 
he has proved as firm as a rock. | 
On a former occasion we referred to the cir- | 
cumstances under which Gen. GRANT Was 1om- | 
inated as the Republican candidate for Presi- | 
dent, and reminded his captious critics of the 
Republican party that he did not ask, nor | 
desire, 8o far a3 he gave any sign, the nomina- 
tion. He had never claimed to be a Republi- 
can, The convention literally took him on 
trust. As Republicans he made them no 
promises. He promised the country, in accept- 
ing the nomination thrust upon bim without 
asking, that he would fulfll the duties of the 
office to the best of his ability. All the pledges 
he made to the Republican party were only 
such as were implied in bis acceptance of the 
nomivation, The convention asked him for no 
written pledges. They knew him to be loyal, 
patriotic, able, and honest, and with that 
knowledge they were willing to trust bim. 
But whether they had been or not they feared 
they could elect no one else. The people then 
as now desired no one else. 

And now how bas he redeemed this implied 
pledge, such as it was, tothe Republican party, 
and this positive pledge to the country? He 
has been as loyal and true to the party which 
elected him, as he could have been bad he been 
the most zealous of Republicans from the be- 
ginning, and sought its nomination as earnestly 
as he seemed to shun it. Indeed he has been 
truer to all the principles of the party than many 
who feared the experiment the convention 
made in nominating him, and those Republicans 
who are now so unjustly and wickedly assai!- 
ing him. He is to-day in the front rank of the 
party, among its most progressive and radical 
champions, and is urging in all ways in his 
power, and as no other public man does, the 
policy of nationality and the policy of equal 
rights—the two cardinal principles of the Re- 
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When he had declared tration; and it has done its full share towards 
his views in regard to the annexation of San | couvineing the jury that everything was terri 
he submitted the whole matter to | bly rotten, that a change 


was absolutely neces- 
iary, and that there is no other remcdy than this 
Civil Service Reform. 

Bat in a single day, by a single inadvertence, 
in 8 moment of frankness, the Times upset its 
beautiful theory and utterly destroyed its whol 
fine spon argument, in support of a radical re- 
form in our Civil Service. In ite issue of Jan- 
uary 22d, that paper contained an article, evi- 
dently prepared with great care, as it 
certainly was with rare ability and skill, 
furnishing overwhelming proof that from 
the day General Grant entered upon the 
duties of Chief Exccutive of the nation to the 
present 4 steady aud very rapid improvement 
in the civil service has been going on, and that 
every substantial reform recommended by the 
“civil service reform commission’ was begun 
by the heads of departments almost with the 
commenerment of his administration. 

The article to which we refer is a compari- 
son between the administration of President 
Grant and that of Anprew Jounson. It gives 
the number of defaleations under each and the 
amouat stolen, It also shows that most of the 
defaulters under the present Administration 
were appointed either by Linco_n or JoHNson, 
that every dishonest officer has been promptly 
removed aud every defaulter tried, convicted, 
and punished fur his crimes. Not one has been 
permitted to escape and not theslightestattempt 
made to screen any delinquent however high 
his position, or what his political antecedents. 
Under no Administration since the existence of 
the Government has there been such stern 
determination as President Graxt has shown 
to bring defaulers and delinquents of every 
kind to justice. And ander no other Adminis- 
tration bas the revenue of the country been 80 
faithfully, rigidly, and economically collected, 
and so honestly applied to the purposes for 
which they are required. 

And there has not been a day when there has 
not been some “reform” in the civil service. 
Every prosecution of an official, every removal 
for cause, has improved the service hy showing 
to those left the resolution of the President to 
exercise RO favoritism to any one, and impres- 
sing upon them the necessity of renewed vigi 
lanee aud fidelity. Every day has diminisked 
the necessity for any such new reform move- 
ment as the enemies of the Administration are 
clamoring for, or as the committee bas submit 
ted to the country. The 7vmes’ article proves 
this; and if it could be placed in the hands of 
the whole people, it would not only put an end 
to all demagogism about “Civil Service Re 





publican party. 

And President Grant has been as true to} 
all his positive pledges to the country as he 
has to his implied obligations to the Republican 
party. He has more than redeemed every one 
of these pledges, in enforcing the laws for the 
protection of the loyal Southern people, and to 
secure the equal civil rights of our race, in 
faithfully collecting and applying to the neces- 
sities of the Government the public revenues, 
in retrenching public expenses, in investigating 
alleged frauds, in removing and punishing de- 
faulters, and in reforming in every way the 
civil service of the country. There has been a 
larger proportion of the revenue collected and 
less proportionate loss to the conntry than un- 
der any other Administration since Joun 
Quincy Apams’. The laws have been more 
rigidly enforced, and more impartially admin- 
istered than since the rebellion began. So 
vigorous has been its execution South that 
there seems to be an end, certainly a tempo- | 
rary suspension, of Ku-Kluxism, and the lives 
of colored men to be comparatively safe. 

We repeat, then, that the Republicans owe 
to Gen. Grant a debt of gratitude which no 
other man has earned, as well for his fidelity to 
their principles as for his priceless services to 
to the country. It has gained at bis hands in- 
finitely more than it dared or had any right to | 
demand, and much more than its enemies ex- 
pected. While he has proved by his acts that 
he is the President of the whole people, he has 
also shown that he believes a faithful adherence 
to the principles of the Republican party the 
surest way to promote the best interests of the | 
country. While exerting his influence, so far 
as has been consistent with the dignity of his 
office, and the general welfare of the country, 
in favor of the pulicy of the party which elecied 
him, he has maintained a careful personal 
knowledge of the condition of the Beveral States 
of the Union, and bas kept himself better in- 
formed, by an extensive correspondence, of | 
public sentiment and the real state of affairs in 
the rebel States, than any other man. He has, 
therefore, always been able to decide correctly 
what measures were required to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise. fle carefully watches 
the country and means to ‘‘ have peace’’ though 
it may require the whole power uf the Govern 
ment to enforce it. In this course the country 
has and will continue to sustain bim. 

To the colored people of the nation President 
Grant has been as true as to the principles 
of the Republican party aud the interests 
of the country. He has carried ont with 
acts, backed as he has been, by the 
whole people, what others have advocated. 
He has reduced the theories of our patriotic 
statesmen into practice, and equal rights to all 
men has peen secured so fur as it has been pos 
sible to enforce the laws. Gradually the resist- 
ance the old proslavery prejudice has been 
able to keep alive to the principles of equality 
before the law is giving way. General Grant's 
policy has greatly contributed to that result, 
and when his hands shall be further strenyth- 
ened by the passage of the Civil Rights Bill 
now before Congress, we shall soon see this 
remnant of the barbarism of slavery disappear 
forever from the land. 


| 





No Cause of Action. 


No paper in the Union—not cventhe fiercest 
anti-Grant organ—has more zealously demand. 
ed or more ably advocated the scheme known 
as “Civil Service Reform” than the New York 
Times. And there is no reason to doubt that 
it has been as honest as it has earnest and able 
in its course upon that subject. 

Therein lies the wide difference between 
it and the sorehead Republican papers 
aud declaimers who have seized upon it as a 
means Of destroying the influence of the Presi- 
dent and injuring the Republican party. But 
able, and earnest, and honest as the 7¢mes has 
been in urging upon the country this ‘‘Reform,”’ 
it bas not always been aconsistent, at least not 
always a judicious, advocate of that measure. 
A shrewd aud cunning lawyer never admits 
anything, however just or true it may be in 
itself, that will weaken his case in the slightest 
degree. Much less would he voluntarily state 
to the jury what would destroy the whole force 
of his argument, and show that there was no 
cause of action. Yet this is exactly what the 
Times has done in regard to “Civil Service Re- 
form.” 

For many weeks the Times has been address- 
ing to @ jury of the whole people the strongest 
and most plausible argument we have seen in 
favor of the proposed revolution in the Civil 
Service of the country. Like all the advocates 
of the scheme it based ite argument a!most ex- 
clusively upon the alleged universal demoraliza. 
tion of the service, as shown by the defalcation 








form,’’ but to all the Jatery of soreheads and 
rebel Democrats against Gen. Grant. 





Colored tien and Protection. 


In another column will be found the “ pro- 
test’ of our Cincinnati correspondent against 
what he is pleased to call our “agsumption that 
all colored men are protectionists’” and his 
promised argument against that policy. It 
should have appeared last week, but was inad- 
veriently omitted, 

Our correspoudent’s “protest” is based on 
We bave not ‘ assumed 
’ Our 
“assuinption’’ is that they all ought to be 
“protectionists” we helieve that, 
since their personal liberty and civil rights 
are assured, it is a subject that more nearly 
concerns them than any question before 
the country. We know a large majority of 
them are, because they bave ever shown sound, 
practical common seuse, and a knowledge of 
what concerns their own interests, and because 
the representatives of our colored population in 
their last Nationa! Convention held in this city 
a year ayo the present month, unanimously 
resolved that a protection tariff is an industrial 


an error of opinion. 
that all colored men are protectionists.’ 


’ 


because 


} av well as a financial necessity—and the earnest 


atiention by colored men to the question of labor 
and a development of Southern resourees és 
paramount to all ether considerations at the 
They demand also of the Re- 
publican party, that it ‘tat once make the 
question of Protection to American Industry 
a leading issue in the next Presideniial cam. 
pargn.”’ 

So far as we have heard this action has not 
received tbe “protest” of any single colored 
man except cur correspoudent, and we are con- 
fident it meets the bearty aj proval of ninety- 
nine out of every huadred of them. It cannot 
be otherwise, uniess it be “assumed” that 
colored men are less alive to their cwn in- 
terests than any other class of laborers. 

What * Depogh” means by © the right of a 
man (a workingman is probably intended) to 
carry the results of his Jabor to the market 
where he shall receive the highest price for 
them,” we do not understand. That, it seems 
to us, is a question that concerns the employer 
rather than the laborer. We have addressed 
our argument to the eruployed rather than the 
employer, beeanse colored men, to a much 
larger extent than any otber, are workingmen, 
It is their labor they buve to sell and not the 
result of their labor. The man who employs 
them disposes of that, Whatever makes a 
market for Jabor confers a direct, positive, and 
most important benef: upon laborers, and the 
nearer that market is to his own door, the 
greater its benefits. A workingman never 
carries his labur tu a distant market when he 
can fiud as good an one at home, 

And this is what protectzon does by bring 
ing into existence everywhere manufacturing 
establishments, and thus creating ademand for 
labor. They now employ two millions of work- 
ingmen. “ Depngh’’ will hardly claim that a 
policy which would destroy the manufacturing 
interest of thig country would benetit labor, 
however much it might cheapen prices. The 
price of labor, like everything el, is regulated 
by the demand fur i!. What would be the con- 
ditiun of the laboring men of Cincinnati to-day, 
whether black or white, without those manu- 
faciures Which proiectiun has neouraged into 
life ? 

Whoever else may favor free trade, the 
colored men of the nation should resist it as a 
calamity nore fatal to their welfare than war, 
pestilence, and famine. It tukes from them 
the means not only of living in comfort and of 
educating their children, but of living at all, 
except upon public charity. Labor to a nation 
is the fuandation of all its wealth, and pros- 
perity, and greatness. We do not exaggerate 
when we say that a demand for labor, and the 
reward that a demand always creates, is as 
absolutely necessary to the well being of la- 
borers as labor is to our natural existence. 


present hour.” 
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Poor old yarrulons Davis gave @ dying kick 
against General Grant and the Republican 
party last week, in the shape of a string of 
scurrilous resolutions, His imbecile career 
is rapidly drawing to a close. On the fourth 
of March he will retire forever from public 
life, and the Senate will be rid of a nuisance 
and the nation of a public disgrace. Feeling 
his ed approaching, he eoncentrated all the 
venom of his heart into this last feeble blow. 
The exhibition isa sumiliating one, But the 
country can endure it patiently, since it is so 
soon to be rid of him, It is fortunate for the 
Government and the Republican party that his 
maligaity is not the measure of his power, or 





of public officers during the present Aduwinis 


both would have been annihilated long ago. 


A Specimen Reformer. 


Cuanues A. Dana, the scurrilous editor of 
the New York Sun, is one of the most ferccious 
of all Gen. Grant's “independent Republican” 
assailants. If possible, he hates the President 
a little more intensely than Greeiery, and quite 
as bitterly as Scaverz himself. His animosity had 
its origin in the same cause asthe rest. The 
President did not place the same value upon 
him as he did upon himself—the cause of about 
all the opposition there is among Republicans 
to his administration. A comparison of the 
opinions these men entertained of the President 
when they were besieging him for places for 
themselves or their friends, with their opinion 
after they had fuiled to impose upon him the 
absolute necessity of their appointment to the 
success of his administration, will justify us in 
the imputation we bave made upon their hon- 
esty and sincerity. 

So sudden a change iu their estimate of Gen- 
eral Grant's character as came over them 
when their hopes of preferment had failed, 
could bave had no other source. 

This is especially true of Mr. Bana. It may 
not be known to all of our readers that Dana 
is one of Gen. Grant's biographers. But this 
is the fact, and his campaign life of the great 
soldier is one of the most complimentary of the 
many that were published previous to his elee 
tion to the Presidency. In the preface to this 
biograpby Mr. Dana informs the public that 
he has collected ‘‘for the people all the in/or- 
mation they naturally desire respecting this 
great soldrer, since pafriot, and naturally astute 
statesman.” And in regard to the political sen- 
timents of Gen. Grant he says that ‘‘although 
he had voted for Buvenanan ke had become 
convinced before the war that this hie first and 
only vote had been a grievous mistake.”’ Since 
1868 Gen. Grant has been steadily advancing 
in the affection of the people, and has redeemed 
every pledge expressed or implied during the 
contest that resulted in his elevation to the 
Presidency. Yet he did not give Mr. Dana 
the place he desired, and so he is now repudia. 
ting this favorable judgment, as wel! as the fol- 
lowing equally complimentary views from the 
text of his book : 


Early in 1860 he accepted a proposition from 
his father to remove to Galena, and join his 
brothers in the leather business. Devoting 
himself with industry and good sense to his 
new occupation, he soon became familiar with 
all its branches and achieved a fair degree of 
success. But, pot being at all demonstrative 
in bis manners, nor inclined to take an active 
part in the affairs of the town. he made but few 
acquaintances, and those most!y ame: s the 
peop!+ with whom he vad business. A few of 
tne best citizens hi 1 broken through his : 


There are = few things which the men who 
are besieging Congress for another experiment 
in free trade should be required to enlighten 
our law-wukers upon before any heed ought to 
be given to their demands: _ 

Ist. They should be required to tell them 
why salt is cheaper now than it was previous | 
to 1861, under practical free trade? 

2d. Why it is that the price of bituminous | 
toal, the only kind on which there is any duty, | 
was less after the tariff of $1.25 a ton was) 
placed upon it in 1865, than it was before? 

3d. Why it is that all woolen goods are | 
cheapér now than they were in 1860, before the | 
present duty was pliced upon them? 

4th. Why it is that cotton goods are cheaper 
now than before the policy of protection enabled 
our manufacturers to compete successfully with 
the English? 

Sth. Why it is that all the iron manafactures 
are cheaper now than when we were dependent 
upou foreigners for them? 

6th. Whether it would add to the prosperity 











of the country to buy the thousand millions’ 


farmers ? 


labor, if all of our manufacturing establish- 


ken down by free trade ? 


and the most ruinous consequences to our 
workingmen ? 


paying our interest and supporting the Gov- 
ernment, or whether they propose repudia- 
tion ? 

10th. Whether they are working in the in- 
terest of foreiyn capital and labor or American 
interests ? 

llth. Whether it is better to buy from for- 


as the tariff bas brought into existence ? 








New York Reform in Danger. 


There seems to be a vety reasonable pros- 
pect that the great reform outery in New York 
will all end iu smoke. Not oneof the Tammany 
thieves hos yet been punished, and no steps 
taken ia that di .vion further than rejuiring 
some of then to go through the * 





oft’ :nan, though it is ut fair to say that no | 
one suspected that the modest, quiet, auu ob- 
sevre leather dealer would ever become t' > 
most distinguished mas of his time. Whes 
the rebellion was precipitated upon the coun- 


having been blessed with a strong aud elastic 
constitution, an equable temper, a stout and 
well set figure, capable of great endurance, he 
had passed through the varied stages of his 
life with continuaily increasing powers. He 
had not reached full mental develon veut with 
manhood, but had increased steadily in mental 
and moral stature by the trials through which 
he had gone, rather than by the years that had 
over his head. He had neither whims nor hob- 
bies, neither pettheories nor visionary schemes, 
but was entirely free from prejudices of every 
sort, aud better than all, he had reached that 
perfection of common sense which, combined 
with truthfulneas and steadfast courage, is su 
perior to genius! Plain and simple in his ad 
dress, “‘with manners unspoiled by the world,” 
direct in his purposes, slow to anger, sparing of 
words in public, free from gnile and shame of 
every sort, and faithful in all things, he was 
regarded as a true triend, a good citizen, and 
an honest man. 


Paubiic Lands for Soldicrs. 


_ 


On the first day of the session Hon. R. H. 
Puen, of the Syracuse (N. Y.) District, intro 
duced a bill in the [louse of Representatives 
granting to every honorably discharged Union 
soldier and sailor of the war of the rebellion a 
land warrant for one hundred and sixty acres 
of the public lauds. These warrants are made 
transferable, so that the owner may sell them 
or settle upon the land to which they entitle 
him, at bis option. On Saturday last Mr. 
Dor. addressed the House in favor of his 
proposition, in an argument which we huve 
read with great interest. It isa very forcible 
and able presentation of the subject, and one 
that has left little doubt on our mind as to the 
absolute justice of the measure. 

There can be no other argument against a 
proposition to place the men who saved the 
nation by their sacrifices, sufferings, aud gal- 
lantry during the rebellion on an eqnal footing 
with the soldiers of all other wars than that it 
will cost more. 
lity, but of justice, however, that is involved. 
The argument that would prevent Congress 
from dealing out the same measures of justice 
to the soldiers of the rebellion that they did 
to the soldiers of the Florida war and the last 
war with England, because it will require so | 
much more tand, would farnish equally strony 
reason for repudiating the money debt incurred 
by the rebellion. 

We know that there is @ strong sentiment 
amony 8 portion of the people that our public 
Jands should hereatter be religiously reserved 
for actual settlers. But the men whose valor 
have made our public lands of any value, 
have quite as strong cluims as any class living. 
And, besidc-, uuder the homestead act, every 
man in thy Union has had the privilege of en. 
tering upon and possessing a homestead of one 
hundred and sixty acres for the last ten years 
And, again, it would not absorb more than 
one eighth of the public damain to do this act 
of equal and exact justice to the soldiers and 
Sailors of th» rebellion who have been honura 





bly discharged. 

The most for’ible« jection t..at ean be ur 
against the policy is the possibility tuat these 
land warrants may, to alarge ertont, be honght 
up by speculators, and thus a systeia vi Ia 
ronopoly against sound public pulicy created 
But this objection, it seems to 1s, can be re- 
moved by an amendment to Mr. Dvetu’s ‘jill 
prohibiting any one man from locati) g more 
than two, or at most four, sections under its 
provisions. We sugyest to the friends of the 
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ral reserve und discov-red tie sterling qualities | 
" t 


Tt is not a question of quan- | 


} Cando wach w « 


bau. Ail of the worst uf the guuyexvept I" 
and “ Boss ‘ ‘po’ bave been pe 


bly never be brough. to trial; if he be, t 
every reuec.. to fear thi 


been commenced, and he is permitted to exer- 
cise the duties of Mayor without the slihtest 
interruption. To be sure Twerp, Connouy, 
and Sweeney have felt compelled, in hope of 
allaying the excitement, to resign the offices 
they held, and it was thought, for a time, that 
the whole corrupt gang were to be sent to the 
penitentiary, where they belong, and the ‘l'am- 
wany Ring swept out of existence. The elec- 
tion of a Legislature with a majority of more 
than three to one pledged to reform dbuses and 
put an end to official corruption, strengthened 
that hope. The hatred of Tammany Republi- 
/ cans, and the natural corruption of the Demo- 
cratic party, are likely to blast these reasonable 
expectations. The shout of triumph which the 
Democratic and the Tammany Republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature have set up ever the 
| defeat of a measure favored by the real reform 
| representatives, gives reason to fear that there 

is a corrupt combination bent on thwarting all 
| attempts to correct abuses and root out corrup- 
| tion, Present indications are that the spirit 
‘of the Tammany Ring is controlling its acts, 
| almost as absolutely a8 its money did last year. 
It is doubtful if a majority will be able to re. 
sist the combined power of Tammany and the 
Erie Railroad Rings. But we shall see. 











A Measure of Justice and Necessity. 


The bill introduced into the House by Hon. 
Cuaries H. Porrer, of Virginia, on the 22nd 
ult., for the removal of civil and criminal causes 
from the rebel States courts to the courts of the 
| United States, and to enforce the fourteenth 
| amendment, is one that ought to become a law, 
and we have strong hopes that it will, because 
it is as necessary as it is right. The reason 
for this hope is the faet set turth in the bill, 
that these States have violated both the law 
and the Constitution, and trampled upon every 
principle of justice, by depriving citizens of the 
United States of life, liberty, and property, 
without due process of law, and have made or 
enforced laws denying or abridging the privi- 
leges, immunities, and rights of said citizens, 
or have refused to protect such citizens in their 
persons and property. In most, if not all, of 
these States it is impossible for a loyal man to 
obtain justice in the State courts. The pur. 
pose of this bill is to take all causes involving 
the civil and politioal rights of citizens from 
these corrupt rebel tribuuais, and remove them 
to the Federal courts. The report of the Con- 
gressional investigations into Southern out 
rages can leave no doubt in the mind of anv 
member of Congress, that such a measure is 
absolutely necessary, not only to secure to loyal 
Southern men their civil rights, but to protect 
their lives and property. The States courts 
are administered for the sole purpose of with- 
holding these rights, and are the most effeetive 
means of wrong, oppression, and outrage ever 
invented, except the inquisition. Congress | 
soul or prevent those cafe. 
mous Wrongs Dy the passce of bil, Will 
they net do it? 


. oR ee ee 


The Custuni-kioue iiss avo * ios. 


worth of goods we now make, more or less, | 
from our foreign riva's, and become a nation of , 

7th. What would be the condition of the | 
two million of workingmen and the eight and 
a half million of people dependent upon their | 


ments, by whom they are employed, were bro- | 
‘loyal colored element in the South, and when 

8th. How it happens that each of the three 
experiments in free trade the country has. 
tried was followed by universal prostration of | 
business, wide-spread fimancial embarras-ment, | 


9th. How they propose to raise money for | 


eigners, or make ourselves, such commodities | 





in of giving | 
“| kicked out o! 
‘itted to | 
escupe from the city. Aud iwrep wil! »roba- ' 
is | 
it will be @ grand |. 
try by the atiack on Fort “ampter, Grant! farce. Against Haru, the viggest scou rel of | 
had just attained his thirty ninth vear, and | the whole lot, no proceedings of any kind bave | 


Colored Voters of the South Take 
Heed. 


We hope that the colored people of the South 
will bear in mind that of the white members of 
Congress in the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives, but a very few have opened their 
movths in favor of the protection of the rights 
of their colored constituents on railroads, 


| stearnboate, in schools, hote!s, and places of 


pablic amusement ; but have labored hard and 
are still laboring to exalt above loyal American 
citizens that class in the South whose attempt 
to make slavery perpetaal and at the samy 
time destroy the nation, was frustrated by the 
assistance of the despised black men of the 


‘country. Those Representatives and Senators 


elected by colored voters prefer that rebels and 
Ku Klax should ogeupy seats in the leyisig. 
tive halls of the nation rather than loyal black 
wen and women should be allowed the exercise 
of the rights and privileges their citizenship 
entities them to, and that justice demands. 
Colored voters of the South you must not for. 
get those who forget you and your rights. You 
must teach them that they are mistaken jn 
considering you mere voting machines, ready 
and willing to vote for any men calling hii. 
self a Republican, who comes before you fir 
your suffrages. Southern Senators are urging 
amnesty for rebels—men guilty of the high«st 
crime that can be perpetrated in a nation- 

preferring this to justice and protection to loy. 
alty, they certainly do not represent the ever 


opportunity offers the colored people shoud 
see to it that neither Senator nor Representa- 
tive shall further misrepresent them in Von. 
gress. Do not vote fora member of Congres 
who docs not aid in giving you “ Equality be- 
fure the law.’’ 

Sees 


Much Ado About Nothing. 


All the «forts of Republican mailconte.ts 
and soreheads to connect the President or even - 
Gen. Bascock and Gen. Porter with any of 
the alleged frauds ia the New York Custom 
flouse have proved ignominious failures. Not 
ab imputation in the testimony of the most 
willing witness of tie “prosecution” connects 
Gea. Grant with the management of the Cus- 
tom House in the remotest degree, though 
scores of them have been examined by Bayarp 
and Casseriy for thut express purpose. Hig 
hands are found to be as free from any counee- 
tion with even its irregularities as thos» of 
Horivce Gaee' oy himseif. And the on!» testi- 
mouy against Gen. Porter or Gen. Lasco « 
is that oc a felloy name. Muporr, who .s3 
the Custom How: + fer cause, and 
who skuiked vut of the White Lluuse after 
abjectly apologizing to Gen. Po: 
gross libels. 


.& for h. 
dhe whole consp.cacy to | -pii- 
he President or either of these g -ntienien 
Ih Bny iy proper transactions connected with 
the Custom-house or anything else, has turaed 
out acontemptible fivcle, aud brought on’, 
disyrace upon the inen engaged iu it. 

And the effurt to prove the truths of tue 
charges of corruption and fraud against Vol. 
lector Murray have failed as ignominiously. 
Kven A.'T. Stewankr testified that he was ag 
good a collector as they ever had. Other prow- 
inent merchants testified to the same thing 
and not one of them sustained the whoiessle and 
malignant charges su freely hurled against Lim 
by the Fentonites for the last few months. The 
famous ‘*General Order” system, too, has dwin- 
died doWn to a very harmless affair. Some 
abuse is proved to have existed under it, such 
as higher charges than should have been; and 
it was showa that merchants sometimes gave 
Government cflicials small gratuities for special 
services as favors. But none of them have 
been traced to the Coilector, and merchanis 
testified that be always listened to their cem- 
plaints and did allio his power to redress their 





grievances. And such is the ‘‘lame and impo- 
tent conclusion” of this investigation thus far. 








The Issue of the Approaching 
Election. 


—_ = 


The evioved men of the nation cannot be too 
often reminded that the issue to be presented 
to them in a few months will be whether Gen. 
Grant or the candidate of the rebel Democra- 
cy siall be eleeted President in November 
next, It will not matter to them whether that 
candidate be a disaffected Republican, like Mr. 
Taempuit, Horace Greetey, or Gen Cox, or 
an outright Copperhead and rebel sympathizer 
like Henxpricks, Prxpirron, or Horrwan, 
Civil rights laws under either of them would be 
a dead issue, and Mr. Sumner’s supplementary 
bill would be us worthless us blank paper if 
enucted into a law. Nine-tenths of the Repub- 
lican party are in favor of Gen Grant ag their 
first choice, and he will be nominated by the 
Republicans in June, beyond any question. 
tle has never proved false to the colored race 
in a single instance, but has acted cut officially 
the very spirit of equal rights to all men, aud 
will vigorously enforce, so far as the duty de- 
volves opon him, the Supplementary CiviJ 
Rights Ast. Colored men would be either fg. 
sane or idiotic to eneourage in &Ny possible 
way the conspiracy ayainst Gen. Grant. It 
would be political suicide. But we heve no 
fear that they wiil aid in bringing sugh a ca 
lamity upon themselves as an anti Republican 
President. 

Sees 
Fhe Matertal Iaterests of the 
Country. 


The following is the *geregate of returas fur 
the year ending June 1, 1870, received na the 
Census Office, applied to the entire country : 
Acres ‘mproved oe 
Aci wuudle 
Acres unioproved 

‘ash value of farms 
Cash value of ~ieultural imple 


188 ane 75) 

188.: 121 
69,406,623 
$9,261,775,12, 


2336 re) 





the New Yok 7/nes this summarizes the 
testimony us to the Cus hease: First, it 
3 shown, as the # suing Posi deciurcu “} 


other day, that vot a parsicle of evidence exists 
that the President has any interest, direct or 





measure some such precaution as this. 





False Preteaces, 

The Scuvrz malcontents of Missouri, mix 
named Liberal Republicans, held a sorchead | 
convention in that State the other day to de | 
vise ways and means for preventing the sucecss 
of the Republican party at the next election. | 
Of course they out Heroded Hxrop in their 
abuse of the Administration, and went far be 
yond the original Democracy in the vileness 
of their charges. Apostates and renegades are 
always more malignant than those who were 
educated in the faith of the party. Yet they, 
like their leader, have the effrontery to call 
themselves “‘trne Republicans,” and to tell 
those who have refused to betray their party 
and sell their principles, what their duty, as 
Republicans, is. And, what is still more inso- 
lent, they resolved to be represented in the 
next Republican National Convention— at 
any rate, they resolved to elect delagutes to it. 
They have evidently mistaken the ¢ nvention 
to which their representatives sheu'd be sent. 
They will find a hearty welcome mong the 





rebel Democracy. 





| ness-—that General Gaanr never solicited the 


indirect, immediate or contingent, in the Gene- 
ral Order business, Sceonud, it is shown, and 
admitted by the Nation--another paper par- 
ticularly severe on the 


alieg devils of the busi- 


business for Mr. Lewr, did aot expect he would 
solicit it for himself, and remo strated with 
him conceraing the propriety of hig accepting 
it while cornectid with the wmy. Third, it 
is shown that the bugess, aa now conducted 
was a change made by Mr. Grinyeis, whom all 
the opponents of the system seem to consider 
an irreprouchable man, as incapable of wrong 
as the monarch of England, Fourth, it is 
shown, by the testimony of those who use the 
General Order stores to the extent of the 
greatest part of the Lusiucss transacted in 
them, that the system not only is not a general 
disadvantage to nerchants, bat ia @ Positive 
benefit to all those who import by any other 
lines than the Brewen and Qu:ard, F.fth, it 
is shown that instead of being a newly c:eated 
monopoly, it is an actual release from an old 
monopoly, previously enjoyed ty the latter 
nawed companies, These are the facts, as they 


stand at present, with rm fercnec to the Ceneral 
Order system, 





Rice, pounds 
Tobaceo, pounds 
Cotton, bales.. 


Potatoes, bushels 
Sweet potatoes, bushels 
Wine, gallons. 

Cheese, pounds 

Buiter, pounds 

Mik, gallons 


M 


called on us the other 
In relation to “ 
Scouted the idea that 
journal constant! 
baggers” 
of the Southern States. Mr. Gray is 
the opinion that the 
people in the 
the so-called 
au intelligent and o 


$3.10,065,475 
gr sy co a $3 445,602 27° 
Si, 24,97 
267 730,931 
17,009,000 
750, 963, 21 
252,095, 996 
29,761,285 
9,821,662 
78,635,021 
262,729,640 
2,999, 721 
102,053,264 
143,630,000 
21,634,000 
3,096,000 
53,492,000 
614,002,460 
256,500,000 
27,436. 000 
28,456 669 
87,043,000 
28,443,000 
6,600,000 
16,041,000 


Rye, bu: 
Indian coru, bu. hels 
Jute, bushels 


Wool, pounds 


Ops, pounds, 

agar, (caue,) pounds., 

ugar, (mmaple,) pounds... .. 
Olusses, (cane,) gallons 
classes (sorghum, ) galions.... 





em 


6 Cho Hon. w. 


H. Gray, of Arkausa-, 
day, and in conversation 
carpet-biggers’’ at the South, 
& certain Republican 
¥Y promulgates that “carpet. 
are a set of leeches sucking the blood 
firmly of 
beet friends the colored 
South have among the whites are 
“carpet-haggers.” Mr. Grav is 
beerving gentleman and 


theroughly qualificd to judge in the matter. 
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OPC AAR AR TS, Oe he NER men eRe 


The Life of Democracy. 


—_—— 


The sneer in which some Copperhead dema- 
gogae indulged at the expense of Massachu- 
setts over the census returns of 95,000 people 
of that State who cannot read nor write was 





ina speech a day or two since. He showed | 
from the census returns that of these 95,000 
people, 89,000 were Democrats—foreigners, we 


o ‘ae . e 1 
remaining 7,000, 2,000 were colored emigrants 


ei! Beadle paket . thousands of unemployed workmen in our great 

from the South, leaving only 5,000 natives of | cities cooae ta ee ve feed, Iitincie formers 
found in cora, for which there was no market, 
the cheapest fuel they could obtain, though 
their fields.were underlaid by an inexhaustible 
States will prove to be of foreign birth and , depesit of coal. ; : 
| furnaces, forges, rolling mills, and machinery 

was idle and unproductive, and there was but 8 
limited home market for cotton er wool. 
The ing advantage of this condition of affairs. for- | 
more dense @ mau's ignorance the more in’ ¢i¢n dealers put the price of these staples down | 
eufliciently to bankrupt the cotton States, in- 


the State, over ten vears old, who cannot read 
nor write. The rame prop rcden of those re- 
ported as unale to read or write in all the free 


Democrats, (Cf arr vsaive 
than three-fi a: 


population more , 
iio tdl.eans, as is the 
same proportion of educated foreigners. 


tense his Democracy. The only exception to 
this rele is among our Southern colored popula- 
tion. 
But | 
they are rapidly remedying this great evil, and 
tieir Republicanism is intensified by the in- | 
ereasing knowledge of the wrongs they have | 
boon foreed to suffer. | 


of the lash and other severe penaities. 





Auother Prop Gone. 


Lue atrangement by which Secretary Bort 
wer exehanged $150 000,000 of five per cent. 
bo a 


per cents., 


in Europe 


whereby several millions of dollars 


tu interest will be saved to the Treasury, has 


subjected him to xo much abase and the tran- 


sacion ha 


been so gross'y misrepresented by 





the rebel Democracy—the same men whose 
treason created the debt they represeent—that 
he demanded ar 


ae mane 





investigati mn of the negotia- 


tion. ‘The Comuiittee «f Ways and Means, at 
1 of whom is Mr. Dawes, have given | 
tien a tuorough overhauling, and | 


recently me 1, 








their report, in which the 
reta is fully sustained, and the charge 
’ twas a violation of law and was an in- 
erouse of the palblictdebt was absolutely untrue. 
The comaittee de Yared the act to be not only 
cal, but wise, proper, and advantageous to 
CU overnment Here goes another prop 
apon which the Copperheads and soreheads have 
resied to injure the Administration. What will 
ticy try BEeXt? 
sstisinnsennepeatmnnainnntapenitios 
Wroeags of the Tarik |: 
AN York ‘sufferer’? whe is an ince cae | 
fF ten thous doll akes a dolefal wail 
the New York J? that the tariff | 
has so ira prices that he is recurred to | 
Draclice Lan uw sy to pay the expense oi 
emer in a very wet way. He declares that 
1 vm '' boa ement house, no! 
childre Cc o.cs not keep hor ss, and 3j ls no | 
ney on shOW Bit th same paper con | 
tains the expericne’ Of anct Corr spondent | 
wi:o, With an income of oaly 31.500 supports a | 
vife and two childre., live we’, dresses them | 
all respectably, speuds se: thing for ec acerts 
and Jeetures, gives something for charity, and 


It is 
somewhat singular that the sa:.e tariff should 
pre dace rach opposite results. 


the trath to 


Inys by three hundred dollars a year 
But we suspect 
he that the $10,000 sufferer expends 
his money on { reign jusuries, and io the 
free use of those unnecessary d- mestic articles 
from which the most of our internal revenue is 
collected. Possibly he only intend: d to slightly 
the free trade theory that a tariff is the 
caus ubout all the cost of living. 


rici ul 





Judge Kelley and the Tariff—Why 
Eke fiecuimme a Protectionist. 


In Hon Ws. D. Kenrey's book discussing 
the tersft, and the various industrial and finan- 
cil questions of the day, he gives at consider- 





able lepeth, and with great force, his views 


upon the policy of protection to American 
industry und its relation to labor, with reason 
why he abandoned the misehicvous doctrine of 
free trade, As one of the nblest advocates of 
‘the American system of protection, his defence 
of that policy, and Lis description of the process 
by which his mind was brought to the convic- 
tion of its absolute nece ssity to the full devel- 
opment of our resources and the best interests 
of the nution, will be found deserving the ear- 
nest consideration of our readers. We there- 
fure make some extracts from the preface to his 
book upon this subject. He says: 


The theory that labor—the productive exer- 
eise of the skill and musculur power of men 
who are Jesponsible for the faithfal and intelli- 
gent performance of civic and other daties—is 
raw material, and that that nation which pays 
leust for it is Wisest and best governed, is ivad- 
missible in a democracy; and when we sbalk 
determine to starve the bodies and minds of our 
eperatives in order that we may successfully 

ompete in common markets with the produc- 
tions of the under-paid and poorly-fed peasants 
of Enrope, and panpers of England, we will as- 
sail the foundations of a government which 
rests on the intelligence and integrity of its 
people. To defend our country against this 
resnit, is the office of a protective tariff, and 
for this duty it alone is sufficient. 


cal Economy had been fu!filied, and the surprise | | 
for an equal amount of eix | with which 1 contemplated the contrast pre- 
| sented by the existing condition of the country 
tection, amounted to amazement. 
cherished theories enable me to ascertain the 
cause of the sudden and general paralysis, or 


ruggest a remedy for it. 
_ aie ” * * 


cherished through so many years, and in which 
| my faith had been so implicit, but it was still 


| same. butare in striking contrast. 


| produce; bur were they on our soil, we could 


| suffer ng financial embarrassment because the 


| tries for most of the raw materials she works ; 


| of every variety not dependent upon tropical 
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Teagues. It was just ten years after the sub- ' them, they 
stitution of the revenge tariff of 1846 for the 
protective tariff of 1842, that the general bank 
ruptcy of the A:nerican people was announced 
by the almost simultaneons failnre of the Ohio 
Trust Company, and the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
and the suspension of specie payment by almost 
turned upon himself and b's party by Mr. Hoar | every bank in the country. In that brief 
— steamers bad been supplanted by foreign 
or restricted to carrying between our Atlantic 
and Pacific ports. At the close of thie brief, 
inean—which is almost the same thing—of the | term, the ship-yards of Maine were almost as | 
: ‘ , tien of | t 
+ saw alee” Boma as tobe agen cap kets of these lower priced countries, Whose peo- | Jfayti, where she had been blockaded by a} 
ple are subjects, and whose wages mark the | Spanish frigate for more than a year, aud from | 
| which durance she was Only released by the 
| demand of our Government, backed up by the 
guns of the frigate Congress, in case any forci 
| ble attempt was made to prevent her departure. 
ll The history of the suip and the train of events 
*. | which lead up to the present time are as fullows : 


eriod, 


ines, and our clipper ships driven from the sea, 


Capital invested in factories, 





1847 had been | 


should restcre their 
value. 


Not one of the glowing predictions of Politi- | | 


with its condition iv the last four years of pro- | 
Nor did my 


* * * 





It was not casy to abandon opinions I had 


more difficult te accept the opposite system, that | 
of protection, which | had so often denounced 
as false, selfish, end exclusive. Nor did I do 
this hastily ; more than two vears had been de- 
voted to the writings of the ablest advocates of 
both systems, and still 1 halted between them. 
Meanwhile it became apparent to me not only 
that Political Economy was not a science, but 
that it is impossible to frame a system of ab. 
stract economic propositions that could be uni 
versally applicableane beneficen!; and, further, 
that the same principles con!d not he applied 
beneficially to England and the United States. 
The conditions of the two nations are not the 
England is 
a small island, but the United States embrace 
vost t!: entire available territory of a conti- 
vent. sae is burdened by an excess of popula 
tion, cud vexed by ihe question as to how she 

' disp. of the excess; but our great nu ed 
is iudustrious people, and with us the question 
is how ee" we iperease immigration. She has 

»amport food for half her people, and her 
for¢ign trade is to her what seed time aud har 
vest: to the countres from which she pro 
enres ine breadstulfs she requires but cannot 


feed to times the number of her people; and 
even wie 1 write, tue merchants of Minne- 
sota, lowa, o 4 other northwestern States are 


armers thy supply cannot find a market for 
their crops. She is dependent on foreign coun- 


but we have within our limits exhaustless stores 


heat for their production. Ller resources are 
ascertained and developed, but ours await de- 
velopment, and in regions, any one of which 
is larger than all western Europe, including the 
British islands, await definite ascertainment. 
Her population is compacted into narrow limits, 
and her railroads are completed and paid for; 
but our people are settled sparsély over half a 
continent, and our system of roade, for which 
the capital is yet to be produced, is to be con 
structed. ‘The charges for transportation witbio 
her circumscribed and populous limits are very 
light; but over our extended and thinly settled 
country they are necessarily heavy. Iler tac 
tories were erected and supplied with machines 
while she maintained the most rigid system ol 
proteetion the world has ever seen ; but ours! 
are to be built as experiments io. the face of | 
threatened free trade, which would involve a 
more unequal competitign than any ayainst 
which she defended hers by protective duties 
and absolute prohibitions. Her average rate 
of interest is 3 per cent. per annum ; but ours 
is never less than 6 per cent. per annum, and in 
large sections of the country is often 3 per cent. 
a month. The great vody of her laborers, even 
since the recent extension of the snffrage, are 
subjects without civic duties ; but ours are citi- 
zens, and liakle to such duties. She pays the 
daily wages of her workinen with shillings ; but 
we pay ours With dollars worth four shillings 
each, and give many classes of them more dol- 
lars than she does shillings. And it is impos- 
sible that the same economic polity can be ap- 
plied with equal advantage to countries whose 
condition presents so many and such important 
contrasts. 
* e * * * * * 
I already recognized the fact that with their 
surplus capital, imwense sums of which are 
invested in our bonds and those of other nations 
which pay as high rates of interest as we, it 
was always possible for English manufacturers, 
in every department of production, to combine, 
and by selling their goods, for a season or two, 
in this one of their many markets, et rates 
slightly below their actual cost, to destroy their 
American rivals, whose capital is not often 
adequate to the demands of their business, and 
who ere subject to high rates of interest when 
compelled to borrow. And I also knew that 
the workingmen of this country could not 
maintain bomes and rear and educate families 
on such wages as those of other nations are 
compelled to receive. But the question that 











This was not always mv belief. My youth- 
ful judgment waa ¢ iptivated by the plausible 
bat eopuistical generalicies by which cosmo- 
politaniam or free trade is advocated, and my 
faith in them was unshaken till events involv 
of every department of 
industry, ‘and the credit not only of cities and 
States, but of the nation, demonstrated the 
faleity or insufficiency of my long and dearly 
@berished theories. In J847, 1 bad seen with 
.vatification the protective tariff of 1842 suc 
ev eded by the revenne or free trade tariff of 


ing the prostration 


indi. ‘To promote this change, I had labored 
pot only with zeal and industry, but with un- 
tou bling faith that exnerience would prove its | 
beg@ficence. A number of remarkabie cireu u- 
stances 8 COnsD ced to promore its success, fe 
pot » rot as creatir an unprecedente. for 
ron den for orr breadstulls. war the: 
avaving the fleid rE ‘«t and the cont 
» siready devas ate? ‘he fleids, and 
’ “od tie peo i } e! ? 
vho, to i n, were fleelug en 
ise to this country. ahe g  fieids of Aus 
34° iin “had just een pened, aad 
, ting ‘nedium of the 
werid, and coneentran TH th 1; of 
emo:rrants, who would engage in mini... 
wi “gout frre manufactures, 
1) oy. great markers ior ur ”o- 
cnuetions of every’ kind ond by tuus mereasi yg 
our trac’ to quick’ ary Gena iment of in 
dusity. Bot beyond ei! thia, and as a re f 
ue Cor lemned prote 9a tariff, fas LT aiter- 
rds came to understand, Lin compre ton Ww th 
nt improvements in our Wsval architecture, 
cur comeuereial marine wae SO* ing rupid y 
our ship builders were prosperou % aud our sa'p 


yocrs were receiving a shilling » Svest in ad- 
vance of English freigtts from enrYy!ag, tea 
trom Houg Kong or Canton to London. Fach 
of these circumstances was a good augur» for 
the snecess of a tariff for revenue only. Gor eZ 
into etiect under such fayorable circumstances, 
| beleved, procure for our farmer 
heap foreign fabries and wares, and secure a 
tantly increasing market for the produc- 


tL mitist, 


tions of their farms, and by enlarging ove | 


hare in the carrying trade of the world compel 
erapid construction of sbips and steamers, 
the employment of which wouid inerease our 
‘ceipt of coin and immigrants. Trade being 
hee, we must in a few years see the ships of all 
narions Coming to New York for assorted car- 
“oes, and our commercial metropolis, would 
then heeone the financial centre of the world 


! 


in which international balances would be | and searching appeal to the trade statistics of 


eettied. 
. * " * * * 


gave me difficulty was, (for auch 1 mietakenly 
supposed was the result of protection,) why 
| suould the farmer be taxed to defend the man 
| ufacturer and his employees against such con- 
| spiracies, and thisinevitable, though fatal, com- 
petition? This apparent confliet of interest it 
was at which I halted, and the servies Mr. 
| Carcy rendered me was to show me that ne such 
conflict exiated; but that, on the contrary, the 
| prosperity of the American: farmer did then, 
}and always must, depend on the steady em- 
| ployment of the American miner, artisan, and 
laborer, at such wages as will enable them and 

| their families to be free consumers of the pro 
dnetions of the tield, orchard, and dairy. With 
the c'-ar perception of this trath, that, at least 
in ‘ne Uni d States, the prosperity of the 
mer + dependent on that of the manufac 
turer, aud the wrosperity of the manufacturer 
eqn ily depe. aent on that of the farmer—that, 
iu so far there was no conflict, but an absolute 
harmony of muterests becween them—lI becaine 
‘a gtectionist. My last d «ut had been re- 
i moved for i now saw that the Protective System 
e pot ¢'rgeabvie with the selfish exclusiveness 

1 had ascribe? to it, but is the truest and most 
beneficent co» tanista , aay, more, that it 
esse’ ” } to the enjoyment of absolutely free 
trade by «9 A nerican people and all who may 
hecome such. 


* * * * *% 


set the report of ovr high wages, with assu- 
rances that these chali be protected by law, be 
made in all the great industrial centres of Eng- 
jand, France, Belgium, and Germany, as the 
ireedom of our public lands has been in the 
pastoral and agricaltural districts, and eur 
farmers will not long want o market. But this 
involves the maintenance of a rigid and gener- 
ous system of Protection. In these addresses 
| and letters, which compose this volume, the 
| reader will find little else than the application 
of the priociples here enunciated to questions 
of policy as they have arisen since the suppres- 
gion of the rebellion. 
| Jnadvocating such a system of Protection a 
| would enable our miners aod maputacturers to 
pay wages sufficiently liberal to induce skilled 
workmen to immigrate and become liberal con- 
‘ sumers, I have believed that I was asserting 
‘ and defending the right of the American farmer 
| to a market—ae remanerative market—for his 
crops. F P e a 
| To determine whethor trade between nations 
is reciprocal or nearly o, I made @ thorough 


bat cotten, 
Thus it often oceurs that when our storehouses | 
are being gorged with productions of the under, 
paid workmen of England, she, taking Rois 
and silver received from us, goes to Prussia, 
Germany, Austria, Tarkey, and France, who 


whose 


minimum on which families may subsist. 
* * * e * * * 


cheap goods for cash constitute he chief end of 
men and nations, aud that their interests w: 
be best served by having their railroad bare, 
Yak- , Beseemer and cast-steel, chemicals, cotton and 
woolen goods, and vther wares and fabrics made 
in foreign lands by people whose food is raised 
by the ill-fed peasants of Russia, Prassia 
duce many of our farmers to give up sheep | Austria, and Turkey, the di-contented oe 
| Taising, avd constrain many thoue inds immi- | of England may be pacified, and the ee oa 
They were kept in ignorance by the law grants who could net find employment to | of her skilled workinen to tis country be a 

return to their native countries. 
a good year for farwers, mechanics, miners, aud 
merchants; but 1857 was a good year for sher- 
iffs, constables, and marshals, though few were | ! 
purchasers at their sales except mortgayees, 
judgment creditors, and capitalists, who were 
|able to pay cash at nominal prices for unpro 
ductive establishments, and hold them till 
happier circumstances 


rested for a decade. : 
remote interior of our country would do with | | 
their crops meanwhile, is a question worthy of 


Frederick Douglass, Jr., Esq: 


asking your kind aid of a woman of your own | § 
race, who lives in this place, and old lady 
| whose family was toro apart and separated by 
the cruel laws of slavery, and she is new en- 
deavoring to find out something about them. 
Her name, while she lived in Spottsylvania | ¢ 
county, Virginia, was Aun Davenport, and ber 
children, born there, were Luke and Ailcy 
Wetis, the latter, a daughter, now married to 
| Zachariah Bond, and they live in this city. 
Ann Devenport, the mother, belonged to Henry | § 
Davenport, and by him Ann and Ailey were | \ i Ne 
brought to this county, aud by his creditors for coal, which, on account of her suspicious 
sold for debt. ‘The last she heard from Luke, | character as a Cuban cruiser, was refused her 
he had removed to Washington city, where she | | d , oe 
supposes he now lives, but what name he goes she sailed for Port-au-Prince, where she ob- 
| by ste does not know. After Ann left Vir | t 
ginia, Luke belunged to Henry Beasley, and 
probably went, or may now go by bis nae, 
say Luke Beasley, bnt she has no certain infor- | t 
imation as to his present name. 
living in the city, and no doubt well acqasinted | 
there, and have means of obtaining informa | ' 
tion, if you can find Luke, youcau identify him |! 
it 
great favor on his mother as well as Luke. 
His sister Ailey Bond is a tine looking and in- 
telligent woman. 
reply as early as convenient, will oblige 


» ARE Tink’s ‘rer—|! : : 
The ats 4 bc ytd alt sti ance and laid to off the harbor, with the evident 


pleaded. 
York, so we have two grand juries. 
common opivion of the Bar that one of these 
is illegal. 
decided whether to plead to the indictment or 
demur, it is quite probable that a new indict 
ment will be found after one of the grand juries | 
shall bave been discharged. 
interesting if not startling positions taken for 
the defence. 
not only armed, but that the wound in his 
body was inflicted by himself—inflicted ala 


is very clear, from the fact that two bullets 
marble pavement, the one bullet fitting the 


pistol found and the other not. 
the body fitting the pistol found, the bullet on 


| 


A OS 


take from u-+ least of everthing | 
which they cannot obtain elsewhere. 





Should the American people conclude that 








1 
t 


What the farmers of the |, 


heir consideration. 
eT H 
Information Wanted. r 
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Deak Sin: Without the pleasure of your 


iberty of addressing you, for the purpose of 


yy the above information, you will confer a 


Your attention to this, aud a 


Your vubedient servant, I 


Epwin Draeer. the work entrusted to her, and none of the 
Spanish men of-war had been able to come up 
with her uatil she wis safely anchored in the 
will be cheerfully forwarded by us to the par-/y 


ties interested. 


@>° Any information iu relation to the above 


~~ <> o__— --— ( 


‘*Burleigh.”” the New York correspondent || 


Everything is in a muddle in New 
It is the 


As Mr. Stokes’ counsel have not 
t 
There is some 
The one is that Colonel Fisk was 
Vallandigham, in attempting to draw his pistol | . 
from his pocket. ‘That two pistols were used |! 


were fouad, one in Fisk’s body and one on the 


t 
1 


The bullet in 


the floor, which produced the wound in the} 
arm, not fitting any pistol yet producei. The 
theory is that Fisk, coming in at the door and 
seeing Stokes on the stairs, attempted to draw 
his pistol, when it accidentally dischared at the 
same time that he received Stokes’ bullet in 
the arm. The parties who removed the out- 


duced in court. The woman who handed the 
pistol to the oflicer is yet to tell how it came 
tnto her hands, with other interesting testimony 
to show that Stokes did not .ire on an unarmed 
man. But two persons witnessed the shooting. 
These were two mall hall boys of the Central 
Hotel, who were either so frightened that they 
did not know what was going on, or deliber- 
ately perjured themselves, as they flatly con- 
tradicted each other and their own testimony 
on the stand, In the proper time and before 
the proper tribunal, the action of the coroner's 
jury will be tested. Above all, the proceed- 
ings of the jury in consultation will be investi- 
gated. One man on the jury was summoned. 
He came unsolicited. fle said that he was on | 
the Mvtthews inquest, understood such mat- 
tera, and wanted to go ou the jury; so he sat 
at the inquest He was found to be a special 
enemy of Stokes, and pledged to look after the 
interests of Colonel Fisk. On entering the 
room for consultation the jury were presented 
with a verdict, drawn out in the strong form | 
of av indictment, in which the shooting was | 
set forth as * killing with malice aforethought,”’ 
and other well known phrases of an incictmeut. 
On this verdict the jury were divided, six and 
six. The gentleman referred to, acting as 
counsel, insisted upon the adoptioa of the ver 
dict with its strong phrases as the only thing 
that would satisfy au indignant public. Others 
contended that the object of the inquest was 
not to try Stukes—not to anticipate his de- 
fence, but simply to ascertain how Fisk came 
to his death. ‘The debate lasted over three | 
hours, and ended in @ compromise by which | 
the word ‘deliberate’ was added to the sim- 
ple phraseology of the verdict. 
cae me a Oe 

No Rest for the Conspirators. 

We learn that Colonel Merrill, District At 
ae Corbin, and Attorney General Chamber- 
lain left for Washington on Monday, at the 
special request of the natioal authorities, to 
confer upon the Ka-Klux affeirs of this State 
Grave and most impor‘ant questions are to be 
discussed, especially in reference to the future 
proceedings in court and in the field against the 
Ku-Klux. ‘The President and the new Attor- 
ney General do not accept the present lull in 
Ku Klux activity as any evidence or even in 
dication of permanent peace and good order. 
It is known that the whole up-ceuntry is now 
full of threats against all who have aided in | 











unrelenting determination to finally crush out 
this stupendous conspiracy. The great neces 
sity now is to obtain additional executive and 
judicial force with which to push the arrest 
and trial of the fiends who have thus far gone 
runwhipped of justice. There will be no pause 
uotil the needed lesson is fully taught—that 
protection to every man ia the peaceable en- 
joyment of all his rights is che boon of every 
citizen and the unalterable purpose of the 
| Government, and woe to the hand that is up 
lifted against it. It is, moreover, now pro- 
posed to seck out and bring to justice the real 
leaders in this nefarious conspiracy ; what the 
Ku-Klux organ of this city calla the “tall pop- 
pies’’—a happy phrase, the meaning of which 
the Phanix may soon learn more than it now 
knows. We congratulate all our citizens on 
the fact that the Government at Washington 
is alive to the situation here. The snake 
must be killed, not merely scotched.— Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Union. 


—The next census will demolish several 
favorite theories which have for a number of 
years been accepted as undoubted facts. The 
most popular of these is, perhaps, that which 
ascribes all the ignorance in the country to 
the cities, and all the virtue and enlightenment 





| our own and other countries, and ascertained 


* that the amount of our produetions consumed 


[: needed bat a decade to demonstrate the | by the manufacturing nations of Earope is in 
fully of attempting to create a market for the no degree, in any year, dependent upon the 
anereasing agricutiural productions of this coun- | amount of their productions ovnsumed by us; 
try, ond develop its mining and manufacturing but on the contrary, as was proven by this ex- 
resources by the application of the beautifal | amination, they never take an equal amount, 


ubstractions disseminated by Free 


Trade | and frequently, when we are taking most from 


to the country. Statistics, just published from 
advance copies of the census show that in one 
State at least there are more illiterates in the 
country than in the city. In Cincinnati the 
percentage of illiterateness is 4 1-6, while in 
the country it is 6%. Cincinnati, in a popula- 
tion of 216,000, bas 8,999 * illiterates ;"’ Ohio, 
with a total population of 2,660,660, has an 
illiterate population of 173,172. 


| difference between the United States and. Spain, ; . 
growing out of affairs connected with the Cuban Domingo. His first letter abounds in interest, 
buy but little from her, aud the chief diet of} )surrection, the case of the steamship Hornet _ reporting 
laboring people ie rye bread, potatoes, | has heen one of the most prominent, and, in | 
and garlic, for her breadstuffs. This examina- | fyct, might perhaps have amounted to the dig | 
tion further showed that the amount of bread- | nity of a casus belli between the two nations. 
stuffs England will ever take from us Is mea- 
sured by the slight deficiency she may expect 


This vessel, which has had such an adventurous 
career, arrived in the harbor of Baltimore late 
o experience atter having exhausted the mar- | on Friday night, direct from Port au Prince, | 


the vessels of the United States Navy. She was | 
originally named the Lady Stirling, and after | 
making several success!ual trips was captured 
by a Federal man of-war and fitted up, on ac- 


Seward to the famous Pease Conference at 


/agents of the Cuban Republic in New York, 
ersunal acquaintance, though kuowing you | by whom she was fitted out as A privateer 
and your father from repatation, I take the | under the name of the Hornet, with an arma- 
i meat of seven Parrott guns. 


against Spanish commerce, but was almost ita- 
mediately compelled to put into Wilmington, 
North Carolina, where she was seized by the 
United States marshal. 


against her, but she was eventually released 
and at once returned to New York. 
were then taken out, and with the usual clear- 
ance papers granted to a merchant vessel she 


wall, 


wall, arriving there on the 27th. At Aspin- 
wall she took on a cargo of arms and ammuni. 


As you are| During the ensuing week the Horret landed 
Cuba, whence it was transported inland to the 


errand the ship sailed for Port-au Prince, and 
reached that port on the 10th. 


on the lookout for the audacious little ship, and 
the fleet had received instructions to capture 


she had been there only ten days, taking in 


the protection which the Haytien Government 
was affording the Horuet, and demanded that 
she be surrendered. 
Hornet, reported to Mr. Bassett, United States 
Minister at Port-au-Prince, who presented to 


American vessel, with correct papers, and 
asked that she be protected. 
made the subject of d’plomatic correspondence 
and controversy between this Government and 
Spain, and at one time an open rupture was 
feared. 


gossa, and threats were several times made 
that if the Hornet was not given up Port-au- 
Prince would be bombarded. 


frigate Ternessee, returning home with the 
Santo Doningo Commission, put in at Port au 
Prince, and Captain Temple then offered to 
Captain Hudson a safe convoy to sea beyond 
the guns of the Spaniards. 
have been: availed of, but it was found that the 


side clothing of the Colonel are yet to be pro- | , 


three months the United States Government 
| has assumed a more decided attitude of protec- 


rages on our vessels which have character’zed 


unearthing the diabotical plan. And the whole | l : ' 
country will join with the President in his! ing been a witness before the grand jury of the 


From the Baltimore American Jan. 2th.) 


A Notable Arrival. 


—_——— 


The Hornet. 
In the many complications and sources of 


The Hornet was built on the river ‘Thames in 


NATIONAL ERA. 


| Jacobs, an intelligent correspondent, to Santo 





' 


From Santo Domingo. 





Interview with Baez—His Views on An- 
nexation. 


The New York Tribune has sent Wm. £. 


xtuWing prosperity, and an increased 


anxie y anong the people for annexation to the 


Cuited Stuies. We have only space for the fol 


lowing account of his interview with President 
Baez: 


The President was 30 worn out with the fa 


tigue of his journey, and had been receiving 8» 
much company, that I delayed my call till Tues- 
day morning, the 2d instant, 
very cordially. 
ness, and stated some of the pointe on which 

the reading public in the United States desired | 
information, the President became nervous, and 
expressed hiraself with an energy bordering on | 


He received me 
When ] made known my busi- 


t . Co. f : passion. He said in substance: ‘‘I am tired of 
864 by James Ash & Co., for use in running | newspaper interviews end newspaper abuse. 
he blockade of the Confederate seaboard by | when proposed annexation to the United 


ount of her swiftness, a3 a naval despatch boat. | poy me. I have neither sought nor accepted 
n that capacity she was made memorable by | the position I occupy for either wealth or | 
having taken President Lincoln and Secretary | honor, 


lampton Roads shortly before the close of the 
ebellion. After the war was over she was sold 
o private parties in New York. 

In 1869 she went into the possession of 


In that capacity 
he sturted from that port for service at sea 


Legal proceedings in 
be United States District Court took place 


Her guns 


ailed ou the 9th of December, 1870, for Aspin- 
On the 14.h she put into Nassau, N. P., 


vy the British authorities. Two days afterwards 


ained coal, and on the 23d departed for Aspin- 


ion, and left on the lst of January, 1871. 
his cargo at some point on the north coast of 


nsurgent camps. ITlaving accomplished this 


The Spanish authorities at Havana had been 


ver if found. She, however, had performed 


ieutral waters of Port an-Prince harbor. But 
coal and preparing to go to sea again, when 
he frigate Isabella Catolica made her appear. 


ntention of seizing the ship ou her leaving 
ort. Picket boats patrolled the waters to 


The Spanish Government protested against 
Captain Hndson, of the 


he Haytien Government her claims as an 


The matter was 


Meanwhile the Isabella Catolica was 
oined by another Spanish frigate, the Sara- 


The ship was in 
vad condition when she arrived there and her 
yoilers and machinery soon became very mach 
ut of repair. In March last the United States 


This offer would 


Hornet was in no fit condition to suil, and the 
lennessce departed without her. 
It is well known that within the past two or 


tion over American interests in the West 
Indies, and that it has been determined to 
make active opposition to the insults and ou: 


the administration of the Spanish authorities 
in Caba. In pursuance of this policy the 
frigate Congress, Captain Davenport, was or- 
dered to proceed to Port-au Prince and convey 
the Hornet im safety beyond the reach of the 
Speniards, The Congress sailed from New 
York on January. 4th, and arrived at Port-au- 
Prince ten days later. The Hornet was soon 
in readiness, and alter a year of anxious wait- 
ing was placed in a position of security by the 
presence of a powerful defender. Ler officers 
had determined to sink her rather than permit 
the Spaniards to take the prize, and prepara- 
tions to that end had been made. 

Lieutenant J.C. Arnold, of the Congress, was 
placed on the Hornet, with orders to assume 
command in the name of United States, in case 
she was interfered with. The two vessels 
sailed from Port-au-Prince in company on the 
sth instant, but were not molested, the Spanish 
frigates having previously lett the vicinity. 
The first night out there was stormy weather, 
and the Hornet and Congress separated, the 
former making directly for Baltimore, to which 
port she had been ordered. ‘The Congress has 
not since been spoken, but is expected here 
withiu the next few days. The Lloruet is now 
lying in the stream off Llenderson’s wharf. 

Captain George W. Brown, of New York, is 
now in command of the Horpet, having been 
sent out to Port-au-Prince by ber owners. 
Captain Hudson left her last spring. Captain 
Brown proceeded immediately to New York on 
arriving here, for the purpose of communicating 
with the owner of the ship, Mr. J. M. Mayarga. 
Lieutenant Arnold is still in Baltimore, await- 
ing the coming of the Congress. 

—_—_-——- 


Murderous Mississipp! Ku-Klux, 


Making Away with Witnesses—Three Men 
Killed in Thirty Days in One County. 


(Correspondence of the Republican.) 


OxrorD, Misstsstpp1, Janvary 23, 1871. 

We have just been informed of the murder of 

s colered man named Lucas by the Ka Klux, 
at, Baldwia, in Lee county. Mississippi, where 
he bad recently returned from Oxford, he hav- 


United States District Court of the Northern 
District of Mississippi, now 1D Session at that 
place. 
This murder differs from numerous other 
murders committed by this hellish organiza- 
tion only in form, they having cut the throat of 
their victim. We understand that Colonel G. 
Wiley Wells, the United States district attor- 
ney, with the usual energy and ag axe 
displayed by him in the discharge of his duties, 
has taken steps to secure the arrest of the par: 
tes implicated in the affair. 
This makes three witoesses who have been 
killed at and around Satillo, Lee county, dur- 
ing the last thirty days. Nearly a thousand 
witnesses have been examined by the grand jur 
already, and from present indica:ions they will 
continue in session until March, 
White men of property are applying to Col. 
Wells, asking protection to life and property. 
A perfect reign of terror prevails in portions of 
Lee county. In Tippah county disguised men 
Visit the witnesses who are summoned before 
the grand jury, and notify them they must not 
return if they go to Oxford, or their lives will 
pay the forfeit. 
Several white families who dare not return 
have been provided for by Vol. Wells, who has 
procured for them places with Union men in 
other counties. Not less than fifty men have 
been whipped in this county during the last 
year, and nearly that number have been ran off 
their plantations by these bands of lawless des- 
peradves. Nearly all the colored schools in the 
county have been broken up and the teachers 
driven off. In fact, vivlence and lawlessness 
is the reignisg element in that portion of the 
State. 


States 1 thought they would like it. 
not, let them say s0, and have done with it. 
1 am weary of the delay and with the false | 
hoods which are coined by my enemies to an- 


He is Refused its Hospitalities, and Denied 


gentlemanliness, 
among the foremost of Americans, arrived in | 
our city yesterday morning to spend a few 


ceeding by rail to Greenville, Ill., where he bad | 


If they do | 


He bad no desire to live for 
The | 


Mr. St. John is the 


The | 


Baez sent two vessels to | 


St. John | 


guarantee | 
Baez re. | 


“This man St. John,” said he, 
Baez says | 


As the necessity for severity has diminished, | 


it is said that Baez neglects no opportunity to | 
prove to his people that their good is his highest , 
aim. 
refuge at the British Consulate, where 
has been protected nearly two years, fell into | ished, dishonest off 
a decline and was confined to bis room by | 4 
sickness. Buez bad a house and nurses pro- | 
vided for him, placed kim in possession, and is | 
ministering to his ever 
be remembered as one of the persons who gi ve | 
their testimony before the Commission last | 


A former Cabinet Minister, who took | 


he | 


want, Higeria will | 


of the Boston Journal. gives the following out. { Prevent the Hornet. from sliping out at night. | winter. 
line of Stukes’ defence: As she claimed the protection of the United - — = : 

Stokes has been arraigned on an indictment an at ag Americar ensign was kep: flying at} Pred. Douglass and the Planters’. 
found by the grand jury, but he has not yet wae ay flouse. 





Access to the Dining Room. 


Hons Fred. Douglass, in ability, culture, avd 
everywhere recognized as 


hours in visiting some old friends, before pro | 
an engagement to lecture in the evening. He | 
registered his name at the Planters’ House, 

and left to call vpon his friends, and after a 

couple of hours returned to the Planters’ to 

dine. When proceeding to the dining hall, he 

was interrupted and asked if he was registered. | 
He replied that he was. - The statement was | 
questioned, the book referred to, and it then 
appeared that his name had been scratched off. | 
He asked for the reason, and the personage | 
confronting him declined to give any. After | 
several inquiries for the cause, and being at | 
last told he, Douglass, ought to know, the lat- | 
ter in substance replied that the very fact that , 
the reason was refused showed it to be an infa | 
mous reason, and with remarks to the effect that 
he rarely experienced such treatment, and ex 
pected to live to see the day when those who 
now admiuistered it would themselves be, 
ashamed of it, he withdrew to look for a dinner | 
elsewhere. | 
During the conversation a large crowd gath- | 
ered about the speakers, and several gentlemen | 
exhibited their sympathy with Mr. Douglass, | 
one declaring as he retired that it was “a ) 
damned outrage,’’ and others, that instant | 
——— out to be instituted to compel the | 
?lanters’ House to open its doors, as long as it | 
pretended to be a public hostelry, to all geutle- | 
men, irrespective of the color of their skin. | 
Mr. Douglass, whose princely bearing and | 
gentlemanly demeanor are as well known to the 


received in other hotels throughout the country 


tertained gladly in private by the most cultured 
and refined people of the land. 


reflection on St. Louis’ hospitality that it was 
permitted to occur here. At Dunkirk, where 
he was denied admission to the leading hotel 
six years ago, he was received last week with 
pleasure, and courteously entertained. A few 
days ago he was at the 
tel, Chicago, which had not been more honored 
by the recent presence there of Alexis of Rus. 
sia, At Springfield he was offered the gratui- 
tous hospitalities of the two principal hotels, 
and at Jacksonville he received the same 
marked attention. Whatever may be said of 
his race, Fred. Douglass is a gentleman, so far 
as brains and culture and refinement can make 
one, and is the peer of any of the guests of the 
first hotels in the land. Yet it seems that bis 
name is unfit for the Planters’ [House register, 
and that the Planters’ House bospitality can- 
not afford him the dinner he would pay for. 
For shame !—St. Louis (Mo.) Democrat. 


~—_ PS oe ma 


“Jef Davis a Yankee. 
A curious fact has come to light here con- 
cerning Mr. Jefferson Davis. Evidence has 


being born in Kentucky, as bas always been 
supposed, and as he has always asserted, he was 


instead of being a pure-blooded son of South- 
ern chivalry, he is only a Massachusetts Yan- 
kee. Lanman’s “Dictionary of Congress” puts 
Davis down rather indefinitely as having been 


Persons who claim to be well informed say 
that ‘‘Jeff” was born in old Stockbridge, Mass., 
in 1808, and removed to Kentucky with his 
father when a small child. His father is said 
to have been a wheelright by trade, and the 
house where he lived on one side of the road, 
and the shop where he worked on the other 
side, are well remembered by living witnesses. 
After all, the illustrious rebel comes from ple- 
beian stock.—N. YF. Times. 
-- > a oO - 
—The colored Senator in the Louisiana 
Legislature named Ingraham has been assailed 
by @ political opponent with the assertion that 
when the Senator was a slave he was “ good for 
nothing.”’ Such a charge, it seems to us, 
properly considered, may be regarded as 4 
handsome compliment. How would white men 
who sneer at “niggers” behave if they should 
be suddeniy reduced to bondage? Wouldn't 
they crook the hinges of the knees, fawn, and 
flatter, dread the lash, and bow most obse- 
quiously to “* Massa?” Of course they would ; 
and equally of course they would be puffed as 
A lon the auction bleck, or sold for no fault, 
like the irreproachable horses, as excellent, 
long-suffering, obedient chattels. If Mr. In- 
raham had been that kind of slave he would 
never have been a-State Senator. The fate of 
his race at this moment were upon those 
who did not take kindly to Slavery, who ran 
away from it if they could, or if they couldn't, 
improved every Opportunity of makiog repri. 
sals. e 


—At a late concert, a testy old fellow, who 
had suffered much from the inces-- 
sant coughing of his neighbor behind him, turn- 
ed around with: “That’sa very bad cold you've 
got, sir, which met with this gentle reply, ‘‘I am 











sorry for it, sir; but it is the best I have.” 


ln a 


| chological point of view to investigate Grant's 


their troops, and who demonstrated theoreti. 
cally their absolute control of success; but 
somehow or other “they never won the battle. 


c i weather or 
When I did accept it, I knew it was! “qasked batteries,” 
only a legacy of trouble: but it is my birth 
place, my home.”’ 
the cultivation of a selfish ambition, &c. 
conversation took a more pleasant turn, and h 

enlightened me, first upon the mission of the 
British representative. 
English Consul General to the Republic of | 
Hayti. He came around to this city last sum. | 
mer in a war vessel to demand indemnity for a | 
s:de-wheel steamer, the Telegraph, alleged to | 
have been taken from a British subject at St. | 
‘Thomas by the Dominican authorities. 
facts are stated as follows: In June, 1871, Lu. | 
peron came from St. Thomas with this steamer, | 
which had been furnished him by some of these | 
British subjects, put into the harbor of Samana 
with about forty men, and made an attempt to | 
start a revolution. 
Samana, aud with about the same number of | 
men that Luperon had, drove the insurgents 
back to St. Thomas, where the vessel was resold 
to a British subject, from whom it was taken | 
by the Dominicans, and again sold. 
is here to get the pay for it, and also to present | 
a proposition from the Haytien Government for | 
an aliance, offensive and defensive, 
ing the independence of Dominica. 
jected the Haytien proposition, and refused in | 
demnity for the Telegraph. Baez here became | 
excited again. 
“will come back again, and make all the trou: | 
ble he can: 


| Success, 


trial—-Grant was brought from the West, and 


made no promises, but just went to work and 
pounded the rebellion to pieces. When Rich 
mond fell on the second of April, 1865, he 
withstood the temptation, which not one Gene. 
ral in a thousand conld have done, of parading 
in Richmond and resting upon his laurels. 
pursued Lee with that untiring vigor and en. 
ergy which brought the rebel army at bay and 
a its unconditional surrender in seveo 
ays. 


| Superior mechanics, and whose reputation is 


Civil Service Commission, were to get at them 
| with their theories, they would demonstrate to 


I ( | would 
but 1 will never yield to such a) or pot. 
wrong, if he blows the city down.” 
that Cabral and Pimental have both fled to | 
Hayti, Luperon is at St. Thomas, and there is | 
not an armed enemy within the boundaries of | 
the Dominican Republic. 


| Schurz’s speech at Chicago. 


public as his erudition and scholarly tastes, is 


really born in Massachusetts, and therefore, , 





The Political Situation. 


The evershadowing popularity of President 
Grant among the masses of the American 

e seems an enigma to men like Carl Schurz. 

hat is there about this man, they inquire 
that should render him popular? He makes 
no speeches ; he is nota brilliant writer; he 
hus wo great theorivs atout civil government ; 
nor is he an expounder of constituti-nal law. 





Io fort, npon all these points, be ia as unlike 
a voble theoretical statesman as possible, Then, | 
exclaims Cer) Schurz and others, if you con 


do you not prefer one of us brilliant rhetori- 
cians to this common place clod-hopper. 

It is not likely that any explanation we may | 
volunteer will be acceptable to these disap- | 
pointed gentlemen, and we are afraid that they 
Will continue to rail against the American peo- 
ple. Yet it may not be uninteresting in a psy- 


permanent and increasing personal ularity. 
During the war there wens oar | Jeuerah 
who had excellent military and stragetical the 
ories like General Carl Scharz—wno issued 
brilliant and soul stirring proclamations to | 


There was some acrew louse always ; failure of 
reinforcements; surprises and 

were ever in the way of 
At last—and it was only after Me 
Clellan, Hooker, Burnside, and others had a 


he had no theories, issued no proclamations, 


He 


There are thousands of excellent wagon- 
makers who are trusted by the community as 


well known ; and yet if some Schurz, with his 


their own satisfaction, but not to that of the 
public, that these men were very stupid 
fellows. 

These practical mechanics might be dumb- 
founded by the question of how much pressure 
to the inch a line three inches wide, four feet 
in diameter and a quarter of inch in thickness 
would bear. ‘They might not even know the 
exact decimal of circumference is to a diame 
ter, and yet the people who used their wagons 
not care a straw whether they did 


Thus it is with Grant as President. He has 
quietly, without ostentation ; without the re- 
iteration of Andy Johnson that his labors were 
heavier than he could bear, and without ad- 
vancing brilliant theories on finance or govern- 
ment, given to the country an economical, 
peaceful, and safe administration. Taxation 
has been materially diminished while the pub- 
lie debt has been reduced by several handred 
millions of dollars. Abuses have been abol- 
i vials dismissed and pun- 
ished, and the law executed with vigor and 
fidel'ty. 

In view of these facts, and many others that 
will suggest themselves to the reader, is it so 
very strange that the masses of the people— 
preferring the practical to the theoretical gene- 
ral and mechanic—should also give their eu 
port to the plain but practical President in 
preference to the brilliant theorican. HMow- 
ever unsatisfactory this view may be to Carl 
Schurz, it is a view worthy of the practical 
common sense for which American people are 
distinguished above all nations upon the 
glohe.—Lynchburg Press. 
=_ 


Carl Schurz. 
What They Think of Him at Home. 
Disencuanted.—Harper’s Weekly has lately 











Stand thus: 


omitted to attend the meeting of the 


Mr. Greeley’s Political Attitude. 


We understand that Mr. Gresley, Bevin 
Nationa 


Republican Committee recently held in Wash- 


ington, has also declined to have his name ap- 
pended to its call for the Republican Conven- 
ion in Jane and resigned his seat as a member 


of the Committee. 
cates a position and pur 
we peor prin, regret. 
18 that, presaming from i 

cline € | Grant lh — present signs that Gen. 
cede al! this, why in the name of common sense ; be bound by the 

| This would place Mr. Greele 
| nate position of direct and 
the Republican party; no 
| any departure by the party from the 


If this be so then it indi- 


ose on his part which 
‘he natural conclusion 


ated, he does not mean to 
decision of the Convention. 
y in the unforta- 
open antagonism to 
t on the ground of 
principles 


which he professes to hold, but main'y, if not 
solely, on account of his personal Opposition to 
¢ 


General Grant. 


The sum of the whole matter would then 
Mr. Greeley does not agree with 


the Republican party as to the cundidate to be 
Sep cege for the next Presidency; and, because 


e does not, he declines to act with the party in 


securing its success. 


Without impeaching Mr. Greeley's motives, 


or denying his right of private judgment, we . 


have no doubt that 


he is entirely mistaken in 


his estimate of Gen. Gia it, aud equally so as to 
the expediency of renominating him for a second 


term of service. 


Yet, whether right or wrong 


in his estimate, his position, upon the supposi. 
tion above stated, would be the yravest yoo 


of his political life. 


There is no moral ques- 


tion involved which compels him to fall back 
upon the inalienable rights of private cou- 
science. It is simply a question of expediency 
as to the best man for the nomination; and the 
overwhelming probability is that the prevalent 
sense of the Republican party is wiser than the 
individual judgment of a journalist who has so 
often proved himself not infallible, or than that 
of any other Republican or any dozen Republ- 
cans who may be opposed to making General 
Grant the standard-bearer for the approachin ¢ 
campaign. 


There is ne prospect of any third party be- 


Ing organized, neither Republican nor Demo- 
cratic, but better than eithere with which Mr. 
Greeley can ally himself, and hence the fight 
will of necessity be between the two great par- 
ties now in existence with their respective an- 
tecedents and principles. Mr. Greeley must 
retire from the whole canvass—and to do this 
he ought to res‘gn his editorial profession alto- 
gether, or he must give his support to one or the 
other of the parties that will be befure the peo- 


ple. 
fight somewhere. 


He must politicaily annihilate himself or 
Ilis position he will find a 


very embarrassing one to himself, should he 
conclude, as we hope he will not, to withhold hia 


support from the Republican ticket 


He lec- 


tured the anti-slavery Whigs for refusing to 
sustain the nomination of Henry Clay, and or- 


ganiziog a third party. 


Would it not be weil 


for him to recur to some of these lectures, and 
profit by his own instruction given in other 
days ?— NV. FV. Independent. 


—2) <= oe 


—Lincoln University, situated near Oxford, 


in Chester county, is an institution we have 


had to commend more than once. 


With the 


single exception of Howard University, it is 
the only institution in the country where co!-. 


ored youth can receive a classic 


education 


or be fitted for enlightened ministerial iabor 


It bas from its incep.ion been a 


managed 


by a board of trusiees, conspicuous among the 
members of which are many of the leading 
clergymen and laywen of the Presbyterian 
Church. The growth of the institution has 
necessitated the erection of a new building, 
and to provide this without incurring debt the 
trustees make an appeal to the friends of the 


University and liberal education ren for 
fands. A meeting to eccomplish this en 


will 


be held on Wednesday evening at the Central 


| Presbyteriaas Church, Lombard street, below 
| Ninth. 
| tendance in more senses than one will be pres- 


It is to be hoped that a liberal at- 


ent.—Phila. Press. 


—Jenny Lind is in Florence, and at a recent 


been growing enlightened as to the real objeet soiree she appeared robed in high-necked gray 


of Messrs. Schurz & Co. 
der cover of professions of independence and | 
conscientiousness as Republicans, they have 
been aiming to destroy the Republican party. 
The perfidy of this course is in striking con- 
trast with the genial charity so long accorded 
to them by the writer of the political leaders in 
Harper's. For many months the pen of Curtis 
contributed to make Schurz & Co. respectable 
before the people of the country, while their 
hypocrisy was transparent t> the ple of 
Missouri. We have noted curiously the wak- 
ing up of Curtis from his generous illusion. | 
The interesting process began soon after, 
The first tele- 
graphed report of that speech very cunningly 
omitted the pith of its anti-Grant ultimatum to 
the Republican party. Upon that subtly gar- 
bled report, Harpers promulged a fresh ex- 
pression of faith in Schurz. The full expres. 
sion came after Harper's and some other Re- 
publican sheets had newly complimeated the 
pious orator, and re-aflirmed their confidence 





that in no probable contingency would he | 


prove recreant. 
unexpected light and the disenc 
cess has since gone steadily forward. 
Carl Schurz affects to be profoundly sincera, 
but his whole career for months has been 
marked by profound hypocrisy. His plan has 
been to hoodwink the country by the pretense 


| of opposing Grant’s renomination from a Re- 
without the least show of objection, and is en- | 


| publican stand-point, whilst he and his coadju- 
tors in Missouri, bave all the time been working 


This is the | steadily upon the fixed programme of a Demo- 
first difficulty of the kind he has received on cratic and renegade Republican coalition. In 
his present lecture trip, and it is a shameful | St. Louis we have stood at the lecal point of 


_ the scheming and therefore know whereof we 
/ speak. When oe and oftenest professing 
frankness, Schurz Was really closest and dark- 
/est; and while Repablicans in the East were 
‘admiring his rhetoric and paying homage to 


ichigan Avenue Ho- | his magniloquent patriotism—word cheap !— | 


, his creatures here were in caucus with Demo- 
crats with the express object of defeating the 
Republican party in 1872. How could we help 

_interpreting him by the acts of men who 
claimed to speak for him and whose claims he 

| tacitly admitted? To us it was a rare picture; 

| the Senator at Washington among Republican 

, Senators, appealing for the confidence of the 

_National Republican party as its one truest 
friend, compelled to shape faithfulness by such 
friendship only ; and his coterie in St. Louis 
chuckingly cementing the league which Schurz 
was —- and skillfully to pull through. 

_ As one sees the acting of a play he has read to 
the end, we have anticipated each scene in the 

| demagogue’s drama, concocted and rehearsed 
in this city months ago, to be presented on the 

' national stage of 1872, as honest real life. The 

‘stake played for—to change the figure—was 


been found to be in existence that, instead of rich and tempting, the “ Missouri experiment” 


_ Suggested it and made it promising, the game 
has been deep, some of the strokes masterly, 
but a popular instinct sharper than the trick- 
_ster’s wit has detected and will iofallibly frus- 
‘trate them. It is a shrewd intellect which can 

see as well as that instinct, a strong journal 
_which can hit that unerring guess, and we con- 


distance it begins to perceive Schurz & Uo. as 
' they are.—S?¢, Lours Democrat. 
——_ eC i 
| —The ex-Empress of France has some two 
; hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
| of jewels in pawn in London. Among these 
are diamonds. opals, rubies, black pearls, em- 
eralds, &c. There are tiaras, necklaces, two 
large anchors of diamonds, about five inches 
long. One brooch of a unique pattern repre- 
sents a buttertly, the body of which is a large 
opal, about two inches long, and the wings, 
‘set upon springs, and made of diamonds, ru 
bies, and emeralds, There is also a wonderful 
necklace of black pearls, the only one in exist 
ence, and two ear-rings of diamonds, the very 
“ses but each cut like a drop of water, and 
ung pendent and swinging from the small 
/end. One of the many diamond rings is worth 
$2,000 in gold. 


~> <—- o 


| —It happened during the war that a clezgy- 
man was posted to deliver a political address. 
Both parties admired the ability of the speaker, 
| and the reeult was many of both parties were 
| present. Father Sabine chanced to be seated 
| near a rank Copperhead, who took the occa- 
sion to remark to the old man at the close of 
the speech, as follows: 4 NS. 
Copperhead—“ Your preachers mix polities 
with their religion.” 
Sabine—‘ What do you say?” 
| was hard of hearing. 
Copperhead—(very loud) —“ Your preachers 
mix politics with religion.” 
Sabine—‘‘ Yes, Union politics. Four kind 
won’é mix.” 
—A Virginia woman was recently cut eff in 
the midst of her aselessness at the of one 
hundred and eighteen years. Tobacco did it. 


The old man 





The complete vc. ri brought | 





born in Christian county, Kentucky, in 180s. gratulate Harper's that, at its view-enchanting 


Itnow sees that, un- | silk, trimmed with purple, an India muslin cape 


and fall of lace over the back hair, which is 
stil] worn in the same style as when she charmed 
her audience thirty years ago. 


—Utah may have its plural wives, observed 


Mr. Quilp, but other parts of the country have 
very singular ones. 


ROPOSALS FOR THE ERECTION OF A 
SMALLPOX HOSPITAL. 
Boarp or Pussiic Works, 
Wasarveton, D. C., Jan. 26, 1872. 
SEALED PROPOSALS, endorsed **Propo- 


sals for Smallpox Hospital,’’ and add to 
the Vice-President of the Board, will be received 
at this Office until 22 m., February 3, 1872, 
for the erection of a Smallpox Hospital in this 
city, according to the plans and specifications, 
which can be seen at the office of Adolph Clusa, 


Esq., soatheast corner of Seventh and F streets 
northwest. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or 
all the bids. 

Each bidder will be required before sending 


anting pro- in his bid to deposit with the Collector of Wash- 
| ington city, to the credit of the Board of Public 


Works, the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, 


taking a receipt therefor, as a guarantee that he 


will enter into and carry out the contract awarded 
him, in accordance with his bid. The money so 
deposited will be refunded to the unsuccessful 
biaders after the a#ard of the contract, and to 
the contractor after the completion of the work. 

The building is to be completed within forty 
days from award of contract. 

ALEX. Kk. SHEPHERD, 
febl-1t Vice President. 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, 





Between E Street aud Penzsylvania Avenue, 
de7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BuURE BA. 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Otfice at 507 Eleventh street, be- 
tween +3 and F, for the purpose of supplying 
families. &c., with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. _ 

Parties wishing employment will please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. oc26 


THE LATE OCTAVIUS V. CATTO! 


Small and large photographs of the late Oc- 
tavius V. Catto, killed during election in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, October 11, 1871, for 
sale. These photo hs are taken by Broad- 
bent & Bro. Philadelphia, and are the only true 

ictures in the market. Cartes de visite twenty- 
ve cents ; large size, suitable for framing, one 
dollar. ‘ 

Orders left with, or parties remitting to, J. W. 
Cromwell, Howard University, or L111 Seventh 
street N. W., Washington, D. C., promptly 
attended to. jan 1)-4t 





U. S. Land Agency. 


WE PURCHASE, SELL, axp EXCHANGE 
LANDS, in Large or Small Tracts, in all parte 
of the United States. We make Surveys and 
Geological Examinations. We form Colonies. 
We find ig oe for Mining and Developing 
Land. We Examine Titles, Pay Taxes; &c. 
We have Correspondents all over the Union and 
Europe. We want large bodies of Land for the 
European market. We have small tracis of 60 
to 3500 acres to sell on your own terms. 

Address 
United States Land Co., 
Central Office, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 
jan18-4t 





REE SEEDS, BOOKS, AND SAMPLE 
Pack , Alaska Clover, and copies of the 
American ke Journal sent free to all who send 


sta to . Address 
mps to pay power’ p. BOYER & CO., 


Parkersburg, Chester County, Pa. 
jan 25-4 





Boo mS Jos Paintine of every de. 
estation ptt at this office, 418 Eleventh 
street. 
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(Prom Pomerey's (Kew York) Demcerst | 
AXSWER TO BEAUTIFUL SHOW. 


ce 


BY SALLIE J. BATTET 


the snow 


pat their heads together 
could make nothing of the de- | 


ae 
pened, however, that the physician | 
wes im attendance at the 





Cast by the bright wings of serapb, 

From the eppermost heights to the 

oa a star 

O'er living 
i as the genii of story ; 

Pore as the saints in thetr robings of glory. 

Whose soft tears ot sympathy froze in their fall, 

For the sim and curse that are over as all; 

Fleecy and light from the olive hued skies, 

As the trailing insignia of paradise 

The one fair, perishing thing that is given 

To the world aglow with splendors of heaven. 


Proud spirit! that wl 
fell, 

** Adown as 
bell.’ 


God made vou as fair as the beautiful snow ; 


He loves you, poor sinner, though yon may Bot | 


know ; 
How deep in His Infinite heart sank your cry— 
For shelter and rest of the crowd passing by, 
Who spurned, and left you die in the street, 
With a bed and shroud of the snow and the sleet. 
The world has carsed you, yet God has not said, 
A sol shall be bartered for gold or for bread. 


He knows all your erring and horrible woe: 
The want and crime that have maddesed you s0, 
All the dearer to him for strife and for stain, 
And purer to-day for repentance and pain, 
Made white by his blood as the beautiful snow, 
** That falls on a sinner with nowhere to zo; 
And «sweeter the pardon hard won by the cries 
Which from Magdalen-lips went up to the akies. 
© beautiful snow! from the filth of the earth, 
Swift risir n in its cherubiec mirth. 
gistening 

heaven of nigbt. 
fyod s mercy We Zo. 


aga 
} 
In crystaline Gew Crops @: 
o y Sec. . 
ing Stare in @ 


sur som.s Uge the beauttui siuw. 


A LUCKY PRESENTINENT. 


a Tem 


10 ise 


About sixty F¢@rTs 4.° 
was tried at the ct.mina: 
of Cork. 

The writer wishes 
onset & 
tive, which 
eminent q 1ee@o @ Coto 
himself aa eye wi ness and atte 
the triai ’ 

On a fine summer evenisz, tae rustic 
hour of supper ®as approaching, there arrived 
at the door of a le, thatched cabia, of 
large dimen-ions pereous 
known in Ireland as * strong Sarwers”’ usaaily 
inhabit, a stranger dreesei in the then peasant 
eostume, c.rdurcy shorts, frieze cat, caubeen 
and brognes, and with a vileckt»orn st ck in his 
band. The wayfarer entered, with the usaal 
salatation, “God save a!i bere,” and asked if 
this was vot Deanis Macarthy’s house. The 
women who were in the cabin toid fim it was, 
and invited hit y to sit down, “and take 
an sir of the fire.’ With this invitation be 
complied, entertaining his new acquaintances 
the while, with saci: sews a8 be bad ec llected 
while on his jouraey. : 

The man was dark featured, of middle stature 
and of square and powerfal buiid. 

In @ little while Dennia Macarthy, retarning 
from his fields, entered the cabin door, and the 
stranger introduced himself as bis cousin, Phil 
Ryau, from Cappaghmore, in the county of 
Limerick, and told him what bad brought bim 


a4-iZ2, 


dge himself at the 
wt auinenticit¥ o! narra- 
2 heard irom tue iips of the iate 
Bennett, asd 


to p! 


the liteTa e 


se! (seorre 


wnena 


omfortasle, 
f 
such as the ctass of 


ivii.¥ t 


to that distant part of the world. His business | 


was to say certain prayers, according to Irish 
usage, over the grave of a common kinsman of 
both, who had died two or three weeks before 
and was buried in the neighboring graveyard. 


Macarthy received his cousin, sliboagh he | 


had never seen his face before, with the cus- 


tomary cordiality of clanship, and told him | 
that he must sup and sicep in his house that 


night and eat his breakfast there before setting 
out in the morning on his homeward journey. 
To ali this the stranger consented. ani then, 
as he was unacquainted with the situation of 
the graveyard, he asked Macarthy if it was not 


far off, to show him the way to it and point oat | 


the grave of his cousin. Macarthy readily con- 
sented, and as the potatoes were not quite 
boiled, it was agreed that they should set out at 
once and return in time for supper. 

In the south of Ireland simple buarial-places, 
probably of immense antiquity, containing no 
veatage of a sacred building, radely fenced with 


a loose stone wall, lichen stained, and often | 


partly overgrown with ivy, with perhaps two 
or three hawthorns, and an ancient ash tree 
growing within them are frequently to be met 
with. Pussibly these smali and solitary en 
closures were dedicated to the same funeral 


uses long before the dewn of Chriatianity broke | . ) Mati 4. 
z * * ; tion of the terms in which it was told to me, 


upon the island. 


earth below; | white powder that 
a | measare. It proved to be ersenic. The mud 
d — é the dead. | 


4 of the height whence yos | 


the snow flakes. from heaven W 


rkable case¢ | 
couats | 


tive listener at | : 4 : 
|meut which bad so mysteriously determined , 
; Macarthy, without any motive of which he was | 


dispensary, only a 
few yards away, and a submitted the 
as 


- 


pon the road where the porter bad fallen was 
also examined, and some of the same deposit | 
was found upon it. a: : 
| "lpon these facts and the short information 
| sworn by Macarthy, s neighboring magistrate 

at once issued his warrant, with which the po 
lice pursued the miscreant, who, without ap- 
| prekensios of his purpose having b-en discev- 


‘ered, was parsaing bis journey quite at his) 


ease. He was arrested and duly committed to 
| the prison. : 

| The animus and purpose of the heinous en 
terprise afterwards came to light The pre 
| tended cousin, whose real name «as Mara, bad 
been bribed to put Macar:ay to death, by a per- 
| gon interested in the termination of a lease in 
| which Macarthy was the iast life. 

The attempt to poison was only # resource 
in reserve. The primary plan, and that relied 
upon with good reason, was of a totally different 
kind. Under tbe pretext I fave mentivned, 

| Macarthy was to have been induced to accom- 
| paoy Mara to the louely graveyard, the posi- 
ition of which and the suie by which it was 
_eotered were fami.iar to bim, He was to have 
' allowed Macarthy to cross the stile first, and 
| fllowisg bim closely, as he descended it on the 
other side, he was, from above him. to have 
jealt bim with his beavy loaded stick, such a 
slow apon the bead as mast have felled him to 
tee ground, and as he lay stanned in the grave- 
yard he wou'd have easily despatched him. 
Sounds of violence in that sequestered piace no 


ear could have heard, and no human aid would . 


nave interfered to prevent the consumse.ation 
f Lis atrociens purpose. 
T women, who in the 
room. were attending to the 
_supper at its farther end, had 
of the 
near the door. 


18 large, barn like 
‘reparation for 
caught ovthing 


j if he had teen mardered, was concealed. 


| might have lain ander the wall of that rude 
brought people into its solitary eoclesure. 
A: this point all turned apon the presenti- 


conscious, against going over the stile before 
bm. Macarthy was tov powerfal a man to 
have beeu assailed on fair terms, with a rea- 
sonable chance of the intended aseass.n'# suc- 
cess. 

When the trial was over, Mr. Bennett, my 


i 
' 
i 
| very janior barrister at the time, bad listened 
to wwe trial with deep interest, found au op- 
, portunity of speaking to the prosecutor, aod 
| asking him some questions upon the most ex- 

traordinary point in the strange occurrence 
deposed to. 


| What passed was to the following effect: 
' 


i 


| drinking the porter by @ pain in the back of 
| your neck. Did that pain affect all the back of 
| your neck? and if not to what part of your 
| peck was it confined ?” 

| **T¢ was one spot only, close under the ska!! 
| on the backbone.”’ 

| “* Was ita severe pein?’ 

| ‘* The worst I ever felis.” 
| ** Never any psin like it before or since.” 

| © Can you give me any idea of what the pain 
| was like?’’ 


| felt like a red-hot ballet.” 

| “ Did it last long?’ 

“It came when I raised the porter towards 
|dowa; and I could not drink or build the vessel 
‘up while it lasted.” 


Some persons will account, upon natural | 
though complicated theories, for the mental and | 
physical impressions which they may suppose | 


resuited in this sensation, and in the consequent 


| escape of Macarthy from a deep-laid scheme of | 


murder. Others will see neariy insuperable 


| d:fficuities in the way of euch an explanation. | 
| It is, in any case, one of the most remarkable | 
| instances of justice satisfied and life saved by | 
/ mysterious premonition that 1 have ever met | 


with, 


thongh his intention bad been defeated, his 
crime was then, I believe, a capital one. The 


wretch who employed him was also convicted | 


and punished. 
I relate this story with a very exact recollec- 


| cemetery undiscovered until the next faneral | 


infurmant, who, though not in the case, and «| 


| © You stated that you were prevented from | 


* Had you ever bad the same pain before?” | 


my mouth, and stopped when I set the vessel | 


The hired assassin was convicted, and al-! 


and with a conscientious anxiety to reproduce 
the narrative accurately. 
enongh, I think, to merit being rescued from 
oblivion. 


A wild and narrow track, perhaps as ancient | 
as the place of sepulture its<if, crossing at a 
short distance from Macarthy’s cabia, the com- | 
paratively modern main road leads over a littie | 
rising ground to the barial place, which lays ia | 
the lap of a lonely boliow, seldom distarbed by | 
the sound of human tread ur voice, or the rattle | 
of car wheel. 

Macarthy and the stranger wa'ked up the | 
ancient and silent by road until they bad! 
reached the hollow I have mentioned. There, | 
under the shade of an vid twisted thorn tree, a | 
stile crossed the loose wall of the burial ground. | 
At this stile they came to 4 pause. 

**(s0 op,"’ said Macarthy. 

“ Go first yourseil,”” repiicdgbe stranger. 

“Go first yoursel!,” said the farmer, a Listie 
peremptorily, making a stand, be did oot Kuow 


~—~—_ o--- 
[Prom the M. Y. Times, Janeary 23d, 1<72., 


The Trath About the “General 
Order’? Mystery. 


Through the evideuce furnished to the Com 
mittee yesterday, it has become at length pos 
Sibie to give a correct and authentic statemen: 
of the facts bearing upon the General Order 
| business. Patare witnesses may, perhaps, 

chrow additional light upon minor details; bn: 
, the Committee and the public have now ali! the 


t is extraordinary | 


goods to remain withoct charge for 
more than forty-eight hours, so that in this | 
way basiness was diverted from New York, 
where the steamship lines could not have their: 
own warehouses directly on the dock. Infa-. 


_eveed apparently by these reasons, and by the) 


belief that the opportanities for smuggling | 
were too great, Mr. Grinnell took from tnese | 


‘lines the General Order business, and divided 


that basiness on the North River between his 


_pephew Mason, anid Leet & Stocking. When 


Mason was foand guilty of embezz'ement, be’ 
gave it all to Leet & Stocking, who have bad 


| 8 ever since, carrying it oa ia two warehouses, 
‘one situsted at Leroy and Watts street, and 


the other at No. 371 Washington street. 

As the result of the evidesce before the | 
committee, we think it may be said tha: Leet 
| & Stocking have conducted the basiness more 


| efficiently than it bas ever been coudseted be-, 


fore. Save in rare instances, there is no con- 
fasion and no great delay, snd no loss bas ever 
occurred in their stores. On the other hand, 
when several steamers arrived at once, and ai! 
, their cargoes go under General Order, there is 
necessarily Ss sime delay. sod at sach times, cer- 
| tainly, truatle woud be avoided if the Genera! 
Order Wareh ase8 were more namerogs. Asa 
generai thing, the owners of the six or e gat 
Steamssip iines landing in New York ate con- 
tent with the present system, thoagh they 
would prefer it :f each line eouid be allowed i 
‘own General Order war-house, with a suffi- 
cient guarantee of permanency to make at 
jan ohject for them to incur tne heavy ex- 
, pense hecssary to prepare sach warcboases in 
j this city; while they object streuacasty to the 
restoration of the old system to the Canard and 
, German hues, if they are themse! ves exc'uded 
}from @ similar privilege Tae Canard and 
German lines, of course. are very desirous o! 
regaining their oid privilege, 
al bby agent at Washingion to aed them. 
for the inerchait-, A. T. 
gent in favor of resoring whe privilege ts the 
Jersey lise-, and most of the larzer merenants 


aniGatTe emtimeye 4a 
As 


Siewart 


j seem to concar with him. thoagh Mr. Uisfin! 
courersation of the two men, who st-od | 
The effect of this might have | 
heen, probably, that co one would have known | 
in what direction their walk bad Jain, or could | 
have conjectured where the body of re 
t; 


is, if we recotleet right, the only one who 
bas taken sufficient imterest to appear Devore 
the committee, the eth-rs contenung them... 
selves with signing petitions. On the other 
ba.d, the srusiier merchants favor the present 
system, under proper regulations 48 to charges. 
1 In other words, steamship owsers and mer 
chants beth diff-r in opinion just as toeir 
jinrerests differ, the prepond-rane+ among the 
merchants being certainiy against toe present 
aystem 

The Canard Company say that their average 


| charges were abont $1 per peckace of the eize | 


j of an ordinary dry goods case. Leet & Stoek 
; tog claim that their average is $1.25, waich, as 
j they have to pay cartage at rates fixed by the 
| Collector, is certaiu!y no greater than that o? 
| the Cunard Company. We are bound t say. 
however, that it is obvious tha: Leet & Stock- 
| ing dv not confine themselves to this rate, but 
iat times charge ae hich as $2 cr even more 
; Whether this (8 in sccordance with the scale 
| fixed by the Collector we do not know, but 
| they assert thatit is jnstifie! by the pecaliar 
| circumstances of the ease. Our own opiniwn is 
| that they at times exceed the authorized rate ; 
that they have been more moderate in their 
'echarges within a year than previously; that 
| their present charges do nut creatiy, if at all. 
, exceed those of former owners: bur that the 
| authoriz-d rate is. es a who.e. ten digh. 
rate of storage in Gen ral Order warehen=- 
| must aiways be somewhat higher than in ords- 
nary bonded warebcuses, fur the former are 
bound to take aii thaceum 4, uustcou-equently 
keep much Vacant room, mast keep the goods 
| a year, aud then may not find that they sell 
; *notgh to reimburse their charge, and m -re- 


| over, the running expenses of the warchouse | 
| **It covered about the size of the top of a 
| man’s finger pressed hard against the neck, and | 


are somewhat greater. 
It may be worth while to add that it wou'd 
| seem that the steamship companies pay a very 


: large proportion of the (ieneral Order charges | 


inearred on the importations of our principal 
merchants. Thus Mr. Stewart was reimbursed, 
by one line, every dollar he bad paid ont. 
With reference to cherges, it appears that 
the average charze on a'l the goods of A. PB. 


to $1.65 per package, according to the expense 
of eartage from the diferent landing places, 
the general average being $1.444 per packuge. 

I, would appear that the general idea as to 
the profits of the Generel Order business is 
greatiy in error. Tae books of the castom- 
house show that in 
frenera! Order warehouses 
River 159.266 packages and 
kinds and sizes, about 16/00) of them 


on the North 
parcels of all 


bc 


vr. 
veing 


all 


ivery smal! and paying but little storage. If! 


we estimate 145.14) packages at an rage of 
| $1 a) each, we bave a total gross receipt of 
Sys Ff, Oat of this the expense of cartaz«, 


av: 


Ge 


( $214,094). 


|at forty centa a package. would be aboat | 


: $58,000, which leaves $159,(%) as the ordinary 
gross receipts. he rent 
pay for Government 


store keepers $7,200, 
which reduces the 


amount te $151,300, from 
| Which the expeuse of labor and the current 
| minor expenses of the business are to be de- 
| ducted, to show the profics. 
The statement of Co'onel Leet sub-tantial’y 
lagrees with this, for he sweare that in the 
peried from June 18, 1870, to December 3! 
j IS7i, the gross receipts of the business, includ- 
ing General Order and 
receipts, was $203,936 5% ; 
eartage waa $51,395 99, and rent, labor, Ke.. 
was £94.311.35. muking a total expense of 
2145.707 34, and 
profits of the General Order and Bounded Ware 
house business for abont nineteen month-; 
2nd of this about $12.00 is estimated to be 





‘acs Lecessary to furm a correct opinion upon 


why. Gpou the poiut ul precedence this much-disputed sn hject. The **Genera! Or- 


* Arrah, mar 
botherin ; 
Rs an. 

“Now I tell you what itis; I: 
you, nor wha: y 
over that wail 
Macarthy doggrdily 


The Man ia@ugiecu 


£0 92 


Wisi are 


cain t ye. ang dee’ 


ye aivare piained, compriacs the care aud storage of goods 
arriving @t this port from other countries, which 
ire Dot Claimed by their owners at the vessel’s | 
= de within a Limited period aiter her arrival | 
Cader the reguiatious of the Treasury Depart | 
ment, merchants are allowed forty-eight bours 
gry. ia which to pass tLeir goods throuzh the Cus- 
“To besure 1’. yo over G: ue wl plaze tem house, aud during that time the vessels re 
ye; what does it matter who's G-s. and who's | tain the custody of tiem without chaige. It 6} 
last?" he answered sarily. “Batyoa're the tr queotly, however, for the interest of the | 
biggest omadhaus i ever set eyes on.” ste m-sbip owsers to unload their ships as soos | 
And, speaking w this effect, he crossed the ua they arrive, aud they therefore pow all put 


Ure at, ful 


youed an 


st il 


} 
j 
| 


} tors, ates, @ sd pr fies, as ne 


stile, foliowed by Macarthy, who pointed out 

the grave, and furcuwith the stranger knelt be- 

eide it, according to irish custom, aud began 

tw tell bis beads aid say his prayers, an ob- | 
BePvance Wich OsSually iasts acvuut a quarter 

of an hour. 

When the prayers were ended, the farmer 
and Ryas, now gud! retarned to 
the house, where the stranger had his sepper | 
with tue family, and in the morning, baveng 
eaten his bres& ast, he touk Dis i€aVe and 


ont on bis bomeward journey. 


G3 @zuih, 


sel 


frist ideas of bospitality im the peasant rank, | 
Make it a matter of obligation upun the hustto 
accompany his guest for a part of hia way. 
Macarthy, in cowplance with thie courteous 
custom, set out with the siranger, and about a: 
mniie away from the h wae they entered a little 
village, where he shook hands with his gucst 
and bid aim tareweil. 

Bat his visitor would not depart without tes- | 
tifying his gratitude, according to the custom | 
of the country, by treatiug his kinsman to some | 
drink, which he insisted on dufog to a village | 
public house, the door of which stood open cluse 
by them. 

Macarthy sccording!y went in with him. 
They sat down at a tanle, and the stranger, 
baving ascertained what his friend iked best, 
ordered @ pot of porter, wmakiag some excuse | 
for not partakiny bimseif. 

When M scarthy rained the pewter pot to) 
his lips, @ sudden pain, which he atterwards } 
deacribed more particularly, im the hack of 
bie neck, compelled hime Lo set it down un 
tasted. 

The stranger urged him to drink it, 
without explaining the 
be a second 
mouth. 
again. 

Once more the stranger expostulated and 
pressed him more vehemently two drink ; and 
again be tried it, but with exactly the same 
result. 

“What ails ye? and why don’t ye drink 
your liqour? Don't yun like it?’’ the stranger | 
demanded. | 

**| dou’t like it,’’ answered Macarthy, ge 
ting up, “and I don’t like you and your ways, | 
and, in God's name, Ili have uothing more, 
good or bad, to say to you.” 

“To the divil lil piteb you and it,” said the 
stranger, breaking into undisguised fury, and 
at the same time, through the open dvor he | 
flung the contents of the pewter pot upon the 
road. 

Without another word in this temper, the 
unknown cousin strode out of the door, and 
watked on his way, leaving the farmer in a 
state of pertubation and suspicion. : 

Happening to look in the pewter pot, which 
had contained the porter just thrown out, he 
saw a white sediment at the bottom of it. 


} 


and, 
cause of bis hesitation, 
time raised the vessel to his 
I’reeisely the same thing occurred 
' 


} 





| canse, make an anusnally long passage, it be. 


| pocket. 


' to other persons, aud this has continued till the | 


j 
' 
a claim in their bills of lading allowiug them | 
s0 to do; but, as this privilege is one intended | 
tor tacir own benefit, acd might work hard-hip 
upon the merchant, they agree that if they uo- 
load within forty eight boura after arrival, they | 
will refaud to the merchant all the char es fer | 
cartage and storage incurred doring that perivd | 
on goods passed through tus Cusiom-house be- | 

' 


fore ite cApiration. The resnit ia that, in prac 
tice, the steam-sbips, a8 aru.e, wait forty eight | 
hears belore they anload, and during that time | 


| (ac merchants pay theirduties, pass their guuds, | 


and take possessiuu of them. In euch cases, of | 
course, there are no General Order charges to | 
any one. But after the forty eight hours, sach 


| youds as—from earele-sness of the owners, de- 


fective invoices, or oher causes—remais un- | 
claimed, are seat to the General Order stores. 
In winter, or when the steamers, from any 
comes ueceesary to discharge theim immediately | 
ou their arrival, and thea thejr entire cargo 
goes “under General Order,” the Steam-ship 
Company paying the expense if they are | 
claimed within forty-eight buurs. 
All gvods which go under Geoeral Order are | 


| by law in the custody of the Collector, who is 


responsible for them, and may treat them as he 

chooses. At one time, the Colector stored | 
them bimse.f, and put the profits in his own | 
When this was forbidden by law, it | 
becume the practice to farm out the privilege | 
present day. For many years privr to Mr. 

Grinneli s administration, the Cunard and Ger | 
mao steamsbip lives which land in Jersey had } 
warebvuses of lacit Own, and were permitted | 


| by the Collec.or to store in them General Order | corner of Houston. 
| goods which came by their lines respectively, 


' 


‘This Was a convenience to them, ae evabling 
them to unload speedily, and a saving in some 
respects to the merchants, for there was no ex- 
yense for cartage from the ship to the ware- | 
house. When the merchant wanted his goods | 
he had, it is true, (except in the case of large 

merchants, who make special arrangements.) to | 
pay somewhat more cartage than from a store 

in New York, but the amount of the one long | 


| cartage was: aonally less than the two short 
ro 


ones—namely, one from the ship to the General | 
Order warehouse in New York, and one from , 
these to the merchant's store. On the other 

hand, to the small importer, who had but a 
Single package, it was usually cheaper to have 
the goods brought to a General Order ware- 
house in New York, becunge they would come 
on a load with other guods, and the expense of 
cartage and ferriaye was lesa. 

The proprietors of steamship lines which 
landed in New York complained, bowever, that 
by allowing the Cunard and German lines their 
own General Order warehouses, these special 
lines obtained an alvantage over their rivais, 
for they could grant favors to merchants by al- 
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| Avenue, corner of 23d Street. 
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FURNITURE & BEDDING 
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175 cents. and 
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IST1 there went to the! 
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leaving $58,229.24 as the 
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The consolidation of Italy. so Jong. 
mentary and impotent, into one powerfal 
with Rome as its capital; the humilistion of 
France through a series of crushing defeats, 
ending with the siege and capitulation of her 

roud and gay metropolis: the expulsion of the 
Boarhens from the Spanish throne, and the sab- 
stitution for them of a scion of the most liberal 
among royal houses: the virtual abso 
the kingdoms of Saxony, Wurttemberg, Bavaria, 
with Baden, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &c., 
under the headship ef Prussia. into the triamph- 
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| PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


with matter of lively 
| interest to the Soldiers and Sailors who survive 
i the war, embracing— 


| BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 
BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 
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Tas Tribune 
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G. & S. Heyman & Mack, 


(Suceessora to G. & S. Heyman. ] 


Who, in eonsequence of the enormity of their 
sales. complete and faultless faeiliues tor pro- 
duction, are not surpassed by any house in this 
country. 

We have constantly on hand, from which par- 
ties can make selections, an immense stock of 
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FURNITURE AND BEDDING, 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING ROOM AND | 
OFFICE FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, COMFORTS, BLANK OTS, 
SHEETS AND PIT LOW =° IPS 
In Great Variety. 
Examine our stock before purchasii 
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388 & 3906 


HWUDSON STREET, CORNER HOUSTON, | 


address on it. 


276, 278, 280, 282 Houston 3t., cor. Hudson, 


Main Entranee to the Warerooms, Hudson Si., | 
Up town store, 555 Sixth 
Factories and | 


| Finishing Rooms, 376, 378 & 380 Hudson Street, 
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gee INFORMATION WANTED. 


I would like to hear of my father, Sandy | 
Alexander ; my brother, Sandy Alexander; my | 
brother, Joseph Alexander; also, my brother, 
Lawson Alexander. Any information concern- 
ing them would be thankfally received. I would | 
be happy to receive some knowledge of my sis- | 
ter, Mrs. Rebecca Gray; and my sister, Julia! 
Alexander ; my cousin, Miss Leanna Hughes ; | 
my cousin, Mrs. Milley Pearson; my cousin, | 
Mrs. Martha Long; and lastly, an old friend of | 
mine by the name of William Butler. All of 
in Washington ony, D €. Please address 

SAMPSON ALEXANDER, 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, B. C., 
no 23-3m Government street. 
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irecipe for preparing and using this remedy to 
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Rev. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 


7 New York City. _ 
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every part ot the Union, rebuking | 


} ghts, regard'ess of | 
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ilowever parties may 

is clear that the fanda- ; 
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ucaily accepted by the whole | 
mght of every man to his own | 
ity of all citizens | 
y Of w State to enslave | 
-—the duty of the Union 
¥ Citizen the full enjoyment | 
forfeits it by crime—such | 
rm foundations of our Na- 
‘tional edince; and palsied be the hand which / 
Though not yet | 
tweaty rears old. the Republican party has com- 
the nobie fame of Emancipation, and | 

rest judgment | 


is | 
To protect the weak 
and oppression—to | 
li Tuse the blessings | 
ingenuity to thei 
. uons for eccnom‘sing | post-ofhee. 
us enlarging Prodaction—to draw | 

ther the producers of Food ana | 

jrains and of Metals. and thus | ay i 
sains of Industry by reducing the | 
transportation and exchanges between } 
farmers and artisans —such as the inspiring task | 
to which this Nation new addresses itself, and | 
by whict it would fain contribute to the progress, | 
To | 
this great and good work. The Tribune contrib- | 


tions. to which some of the ablest and most | 
sueceséful tillers of the soil wiil steadily con- 
No farmer who sells $300 worth of 


BIOGRAPHY, POETRY. EDITORIALS, 


RIES, &c. 


j TERMS: 
| One copy one year... .......00 ceeeeeeee oe 
One copy six months.................. -..220 
| Two copies one year............... 

' Five copies one year 

Eight copies one year. ..........-...- 
| Ten copies one year............ 


: To one address—i wenty ahaa tt 30 00 
To one address— Fifty copies 50 UO 


WM. T. COLLINS, 
3m Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 


--- $8 OO 
1 wo 


11 oO 
-- 16 OO 


; > 


au51- 





“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Suecessful 
amily Paper in the Union.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


a 


Notices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
plete in ail the departments of an American 
Family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
tself a right to its title, ‘A JorkyaL or CiviLl- 
zawox.’’—New York Evening Pust. 

: The best publication of its ciass in Ameriea, 
| and so far ahead of al! other weekly journals as 

notto permit of any comparison between it and 

any of their number. Ite eolumns contain the 
; finest collections of reading matter that are 
; printed. * * * Its illustrations are uumer- 
| ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.— Boston Trareler. 


} 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
ivalae depend on its iliustrations alone. 


merit—varied, instructive, entertaining. and un- 
exceptionable.—V. F. Sua. 
SU BSCRIPTIONS— 1872. 
TERMS: 
Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of ether the Magazine, Weekly, and 


, five subscribers at $4.00 each. in one remittance ; 

or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 

|and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00); 


| supplied at any time. 

The annual .olume 
neat «oth binding. wi 
; of expense, f-- $7 


TLcaly. ig 


of Harper's 


MW esch. «a complete 4, 
comprising fiieen volurm>s, sent on receipt of 
lea uo the rate of %5.2. per vol., freight = 
expetse of purchaser. 

“he postage on Hurper’s Weekly iz 20 cen 


Address 
HA®PER & B- OTHERS 

: piadeiats __ Bee Tor. 

** Unquestionably the best sustained Work a 

the kind in the World.” 


Harper's Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 


no 9 


} 


i family can less afford to be without. Nan 


rithoat sueh a jour- | the world.—New England Homestead. 
j Tr, And we aspire to make it | 
, equally valuable to those eugaged in other de- 


| A repository of biography and history, litera- 
i ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 


eof We spend | American publication. * * * The volumes | 
more money on our columns each | are as valuable as a mere work of reference as | 

5 generous patronage 

; 400 we are resolved that our 
be exceeded in 
lence and interest by those of 1872. 
help usto make oar 


| any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 


. 18 00} 


*s Weekly is the best and most inte- | 


Tea | 
reading matter is of s high order of literary | 


Bazar will be supplied gratis for every elub of 


or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address | 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be | 


| be sent by express, free 
».} 
wir | 


year, which must be paid at tae subscribe: . 


a ee rg o There are few intelligent American families | 
A gricul paging tere 2e to be more especially |in which Harper's Magazine would not be an | 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- | appreciated and highly welcome gnest. There | 


is no mouthly magazine an intelligent reading i|MRS. 


eae | magazines areaccumulated. Harper's is edited. 
; . ord to do without our | [here is not a magazine that is printed which 
eports, or others equaily lucid aad | shows more intelligent pains expended on its | 

It he should read nothing else articles and mechanical execution. There is | 
ud its'not a cheaper magazine published. There is | 
uo tarmer who can | not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 


ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain | 


ae ann 
t 


THE FREEDMAN'S 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Comm PAN W- 


oJ Vational Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


j - 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FIELD, MARCH, | 


! 


| Chartered by the Government of the United | 


States. 


_—- 


j . 
| Depoaits of fire cents or any larger amounts 


receited. 


| SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid om sums 


| of five dollars or more. All deposits 


private and confidential. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 


‘Cc, 
: of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 


i mn 
vee 3 OD) demand, with interest due. All accounta strictly | 


BRANCH OFFICES in ali the larger cities 


TUTION, established by the authority of the 
ited States Government for the henefit of the 


‘and offers its great advantages to all ciasses | 


alike. 


| SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cat off your 
’ 


tices—don t smake—don't drink—dow t buy lot- 
_ tery tickets. Pat the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


The Washington Branch Office. No- 507 | PeTeo 


Seventh street, opposite the Pos: Ufice, is open 
'from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 
| Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
i posits only, from 7 to $4 o'clock. je22-ly 





‘ 


' 2 STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


eonnecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and | 


Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- - 
pany for Boston. 


; 


; FRIDAY, at 4 P. M.. for Norfolk. 


\leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 


| SATURDAY, at 5 P. M.. stopping at Alexan- | 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, | 


| Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 
For freight or 


cv. 


passage apply on board, or to 


Groner, Agent, Norfolk, Va.: J. G. 


| Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. 
seorgetown, Pr, ar to 
s.r. BROWN & SON, 
General Agente. 
C: wer Fifte 
| No freiemt received at the 
lw] fafter o. 98 BP. M. s fareto N 
‘clk, $4: ronr* ‘rip, $6. Second-class fa 


Norfolk, $5 ; iirip. $ sv 25-tf 


ow . 
first-¢c! 


1. ‘ 
iR, Do: 


_ RICP MOND HOUS,, 


328 Penes ivas..a aven 


T° is is a first-elass house, just opened, fo. 


a st. and New Yor’ ..enne. 


-enth street 


to 


| Ladics and Gentleman, and is well located, 
| within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 


| Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 


| make this house a desirable place to pat up at. 


|} au3l-3m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. | 


i ae 
i JZ EYSTONE HOUSE, 


BY 


No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


| that the market affords. 
| cheerful. 
| pure. 
| or permanent boarders. 


Give us a call. 
nov 9tf 


' 


GEORGE L. MABSON, 
| fltorney S Counsellor at Laae. 


PROSPECTUS 


NEW NATIONAL BRA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Narioxat Ena ©iil partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Edueator. 
Asan Advocate, it wil! assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American cilzen, inde- 

dent of race, color, or socident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of there rights 
wherever the Constitstion extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves- Av an Educstor, ite co!- 
ums will be an especial mediom for the effeerive 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the ineuleation of those habits of 
industry , and self-reliance which con- 
duce to i ent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, meuring in retura 
blessings to the governed. s 

While the editorsof the New Natioyvat Exs are 
colored men, and the contributors wll be mainiy 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importanee 
the country by any of its clwzens. Communice 
tions suitable for publication in these columna, 
are sclicited from inends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern Sietes. 


THE POLFIICAL DEPARTMENT. 

















Freedmen. knows no distinction of race or color, | 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer | 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the Uniied ; 
| States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh | 
| street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and } 
Returning, | 


Waters. | 


CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
} 


Tables always supplied with the best in season | 
Parlors convenient and | 
! aud rooms comfortable and | 
The best House in this city for transient | 


i 
é ___ } For 15 swbscribers 1 set Silv.Tea Spoons 


Upon all questions involving the espesial inter 
| ests of the evicred American citmen, the smpl- 
raie of equa! justice for ali men will govern the 
it wil! demaad 
the recognition ef no right for one @ teen whieh 
| it will sot freely accord to every other. It wit 
| Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upoo a 
| claas, that are withheid from the humtiest muzes 
tim the iand. I: will demand for every enzen 
| equality before the law, and fall protestion o1 
nand property in every State and lerrmory 
| of the National Union. 
| The New Nationa: Baa wi! 2ke bigh ground 
‘apon all public questions, and labor to mapire 
}@ oneness ot purpose and enecurage unity of 
| action, espeotaliy among the newly-enfranckrsee: 
| people of the Keconstracted States. Kemem- 
i bering the past hisiory of the Republieam pery, 
| and recognizing what it has done for the evlored 
| people cf the nateon. the New NaTicxal bea 
will give its heariy support to that party without 
reserve. This pladge of idelity w ibe Republi 
[cap party is given under the canvietion, and 
| with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 

past, that party will be the steadiast amd intext 
ible support of these primcip.es ad jusmee ani 
‘liberty which have now beeome a jart of the 
orgenic law of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the peopie of a free Governaeni, 
| such as ours is intended to be, are better qual- 


| policy of the New Nariowst Baa. 


| fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
'and to one avotber. The nation wili ever ius 
its surest safeguard in the tnielligewce of iw 
; voting masses, and the journal whiea weuid pro- 
' mote the highest good of government and peupie 
| must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating thai people. Especially is the 
| agency of the press necded by that purtica of 
) the people. colored and white, who, © her 
in slavery or oy er the ban of its blighting in 
[fla <a, bar is rvedof = opr« 
enjoyed by weir wore favorea breiuren oi * 
iree Sta.cé-. 
THE 
The indagpia! inte: 
Wil, Clam @nd iccuveal 
tention. 
The New Naz: . Era will .c made . 
TIStOF fur the ilamuiv and the ore 
; We eu. 
, te aid u 
ence. 
| _ ihe sxbscription pri-+ of the New Nattosa. 
; Ena will be $2.5¢)a year for single cubserijticas, 
| or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 
| Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washingion, D. C. 


ea a 


ahities 


PaTtapepyls — 
H ‘ PRiaL i? 


oi 
l€, wic 
Y appeal to cur friends everywhere 


Te 
y their subseri; 


pticus cod their in.u- 


+} 
4 


DUR PREMIUMS. 





To any one sending us sabscribers, with the 
cash, at oar subscription rates, we will forward 
perexpress premiums in accordance with the 
i following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C. : 


: zi Value 
For 40 szbseribers 1 Swias Gold Watch $50 6@ 
For 30 subscribers 1 Sily.([Am.} Watch.. 40 eo 
| For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch. 20 @@ 
18 GO 
7 6o 
250 


| For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimbla 
| For 5 subseribers cash... 2... 


LITTLEFIELD’S 


pape) Fwd 


rae 
4 


. | in your 
| subseriptions aud increasing your Clubs for the | 


sbseribers, $10 per an- 


pies 1 OV each. | 


tl 60 each. 
i 1 35 each. 
DO I ances nckonk wy ennsneniiaegs nome 1 10 each. 


) a exira copy can, if pre- 
fite following books, post- 
Economy, by Horace 


; - | casea, for binding, fifty-ei ents, il. | 
sueal Aigtoubeia tates 8, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, | 


among the Andes and Koss B.owne in the East, WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- i cate ; 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have | __ Will practice in all the courts of the State o 
seen their most important discoveries repro- | - orth Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and | Collection of claims promptly attended to. 
many of our older writers find here theirliterary | P- O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. 
biography. Our artists see the best evidences | pe teAC Es aes 

of their genius and the most enduring speci- 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—'. Y. 
Standard. 

- It is one of the wonders of journalism—the | 
editorial management of Hurper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 
‘PRESIDENT GRANT. 
je2*-ly | For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 

. _will send two copies of the paper one rear and 
pen the person sending us the names with 
| Littlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, caretuily put up 
on aroiler. This engraving cost three thousand 
| dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
| lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 


CHARLES N. THOMAS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 

Practices in all of the Courts of the Distriet 


and before the Southern Claim Commission. 


_All claims of Southern loyalists against the For 10 yearly subscribers we will zive a 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- m 


,cash premium of $5: for 20 vearly <u 
| nished the United States army during the rebel- i pe ag $10: for 100 sets a 
_ | every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in | lion, forwarded through the New National Era, | S50. : ee 
_gne remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without | Will receive special attention. jel p~ 


extra copy. ~ —| Pe iodi al Pr miums 

| Subseriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly. | JOS T kK PI A NT Ww = . i re 

and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; | 7 Je - AKA. aNhy leis 7 and = one subscriber sending $3 one 
| Copy of the New Nariona 


or, two of Harper's Perivdicals, to one address | . L Ea one year and 
for one year, $2. : _ | dustice of the Peace, Notary Public | citer of the following periodicals: ihe Ame. 
By ye gr gel axD eeuthiy) soutetanns 40 hanna ean 
| - 2 eer arper s Magazine, now | 5 ees i tind atng arge €s, ada > 
| comprising Forty-Three Volumes, i neat’ cloth Com neissioner of Deeds for the | the tarm, garden, and household, the sebattiy- 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- | States and Territories, "Maz oy a which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
usical Monthly, fail of musi ix 

Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, | months, ae ane vietind pe ate 


— | purchazer, for $2.25 per volame 
| Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, §3. . scription price for that od 
WASHINGTON, D. C. } being $1.40; or the Gan ot the West, a inane. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMs: 
Harper's Magazine one year $4 00 
| An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
| Weekly. or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 





Cioth { 
postpaid. | 


sep 7- Ty 
Vows SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. | 


Where neither ot these can be pro | 
cured, send the money, but always in a regis- | 


be nearly an absolute protection | While fully maintaini 


The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- | 
| COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. | 
| SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 

| LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS 


four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
| subscriber's post office. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


| Address 
_ he 





| TIARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 

It is really the only illustrated chronicler of | 
fashion in this conntry. Its supplements alone | 
| are worth the subscription price of the paper. 

ng its position as a mirror | 


struction.”’ 


4r€ | of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 


| liant essays, besides general and persoual gns- 
| sip. —Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
| The young lady who buys a single number of | 
| Harper's Bazar is made a subseriber for life.— | 


The Pozar is excel! 


residing j We il edited, an. 


' 


' 


New York Evening Post. 
nt. Like all th 


periodi 
mblisu, +. m: 


St ide 
whe C.uss of readers to «hom .. 
ig inten " d—the mothers a. * daughters in aver- 
age {. uilies—--~ ot but profit? “+s go 
and good taste, wmich, we have nu wou, a> 
t~day making very many homes happier tha. 
they ima, iave Deen before the women began | 


als which ine P’-rper 


. 
od sense | 


j taking lessonsir personal and —use!.old «nd | 


, 


' 
i 
676 Broadway, 
|? 


; 
——_ 


_ The following publications on the Woman Suf- 
frage question ean be had of Mrs. Josephine 


1. Report of Special Committee of Connecti- 
eut Le gislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 

3. Report of Aunnal Meeting of Committee 
Woman Suffrage Association. 
_4. Argument on Elective Franchise under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitation, by 


Hon. A. G. Riddle. 
5. History of National Woman's Rights Move- 
6. Restricted Suifrage ; by Isabella Beecher 


7. An Appeal to the Women of the United 


8. Minority and Majority Reports of Judiciary 
Also, Biank Petitions to Congress for Suf- 





GS Book and Jou Puintine of every de 





| tor.—The Nation, N. Y. 


ocial managemeat from this good-natured 1 


G.n- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS ; 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 

An extra copy ot either the Magazine, Weekly, | 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club | 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit: | 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, | 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.C0 : | 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The four volumes of Harper's Bazar, for the 
years 1868, "69, ‘70, '71, elegantly bound in 
green morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
a prepaid, for $7.00. 

The postage on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's | 
post oflice. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York. 


Subscribers to PETERS’ MUSICAL 
MONTHLY get all the latest and best 
Music at one and two cents a piece. 
E number contains from $4 to $5 
EE of new Maasie ; and it can be had 

for 30 cents. The July and August num- 
A bers contain thirty pieces of Musie (72 
pages, sheet music size,) and wi 


__ nov 16 


C 





U 
S 
I 
C 


mailed for 50 cents, Address J. L. 
PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. 





‘ 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents ot 


&F ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA-| the | sh anecar woe 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOSICE. | aines in the coon” Ot SBE Snest dollar maga. 


lu addition to the above we offer either Har- 


ag New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekiy one year to any one sendinz 


‘ 


spisty i 
— jus $5.25. 














| ‘+4 Repositcry of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is widely known 
as one of the most 
effectual remedies 
ever discovered for 

m cleansing the sys- 

3 tem purifying 

the blood. It has 

stood the test c. 

yerr, with 3 con- 

stantlyg ing rep- 

; . utation, based on its 

intrinsic vil i sustained by its re- 

markable cures. So milu  ~eafe and 
beneficial to childrer. and yet so sear: . 

to eiiectually purge ort the great cor- 
ruptions of we blood, suc the serofulous 

and syphilitic contaminativu. auipur “>, 

- or diseases that hav. lurked in the Sy Sie 

for years, soon yield to this powerful anti- 

pervs and a. Hence its wonderful | 

cures, many of which are publi 

of Serofula, and all pha oe] 

Ulcers, Eruptions, and eruptive dis- | 

onlers of the skin, Tumors, Blotches, _ 

Boils, Pimples, Pustules, St. 


Anthony’s Fire, Rose 
las, Teitter, t od pe; 
Head, 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


; poisons. 

It is an excellent restorer of health and 
strength in the Spring. By renewing the 
— and —— of the digestive organs, 

depression and listless lan- 
guor ee ee i 
appears, people better, and li longer, 
for cleansing the blood. The - moves 
—— renewed vigor and a new lease of 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS BVERYWREER. 





| 
tation is already established. 
| 


| Sending us five dollars. 


mae ie The subscription price of either e: 
ese journais alone is $4 per year. These paper- 
need no new commendation from US; their repe- 


bp te send Lippitt s Magazine one year: 
and the New Natiowat Exa one year to any ove 


| Subscription Price ef the Wew 


Augusta, Ga, 


Tale 


Te. gare. 


j ington. D.C. 


District of Cclembia. 


Talionai Era. 
PATABLE INVARIABLY IN aADVaNner. 


copy ome year 0. 50 


is 


SOF OI INR ois cit 


i 
1 
BR copy three wonths.. eeietai 
3 Be Tey 

ee 
: > 5* 
i 


} 8S Six o 


copies one ve 


‘ - 206 
106 o sk 2 
10 OV 
Do uot delay vo te 
J i _s6 ibis & ae 
, oF 2 year, send 31.5 mr « montis, If 2s ¢ 
ithe pe re t' *serifice th ™ 42 25 Coet 
T ® é Tehce Ihe invesetmiert wi ree Y 
© brevent Ha 
prevent in Pes- OF 


wahectibing hi “ 


: eters” 
2 otters, or pral:. 
Smaasters ate oo.ged to Peg stee lciiers whene 
leis bener 
ian. 


The fev -Owis* ore 


Ss. “ring 's 


2RIcK Po. &,2-., 


or 


jack Box $1, Washiagion, p. €. 


Agents for the New National Era. 


Mre. LOUISE C. BUTLER, 1140 


i “teen cours, 


Address FRA 


1th street, N. W., Wasi. 


: L street, Washington 
Seventh street, near Beuudary 


D.C GRIFPING, Box 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cesiar screee, Nashvill- 
B.S SKGLED0S. Winchester, Tenn. 

7 CG - JUHNSON, VYorbeck. Monten 

FRANCIS H. PLETCHRK, No.2 Pratt -t. Bab, ye 
L. i. McCARK, in the State of Texas, 
EDWIN BELCHER, Awessor U. & 


- 


ALEXANDER STRVENS. 18'9 
Mrs. AMANPA WALL, 


» Tenncasee. 


Internal Revenue 
RICHARD NELSON, Galveston, T. 

J. H. TAYLOR, Custom House, Richmond, Virgins 

St HARDIN, Denver, Colorade. , = 


W. ¥. TUR! 
F. HW. THRERY, Dem 
HENRY L. WILLIaws. } 


. ¥ . _ 
Washing ten street, Vicksbur Teximan’s Savings Back, 01 


Raleigh. 


Miss. 
- BARRIRR, Brekfort, N.Y. 
4% LYNEAUX HEWLETT. Cambridge. Mase. 

RY A. BROWN, 2% < Busse} Street, Bosom, Ma-s 
NATHAN SPRAGUE, State of New York. 2% ‘ 
Rev. &. & WALES, Ringhampten, N.Y. 

Mebop JOHN J. MO@KR, Linculton, North Carotina 
CHARLES N. HUNTER, Freedman’s Savings Bank 


SAMURL ADGER. 821 and 883 Sonth st.. Phitade 
GEO. H. MITC 148 Union ot., Rew ge 


R. A. SMITH, 43 Phil ips iret, Botan Men 
GEORGE E ADAMS, Bix 0, CoudMvitie Queen Ans 


Seriptfon done at this office, 
street. 
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